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PASTORALIA 
The Spirit of the Seminary 


More than once in the course of these articles it has been empha- 
sized that success in convert-making, as in every other field of pas- 
toral endeavor, is primarily dependent, not on exceptional scholar- 
ship nor on the familiarity with any special technique, but on 
spiritual and moral qualities and particularly on zeal for the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls. This is almost axiomatic and 
requires no further demonstration. It would be labor lost to waste 
argument on this point, concerning which agreement among the 
spiritual writers is unanimous. The seminary, therefore, that turns 
out genuinely spiritual and zealous priests, by the same token also 
produces priests who will be successful in every department of pas- 
toral work, and consequently likewise in the work of gaining con- 
verts. It is not necessary to belittle other qualifications and to 
neglect them; withal, the chief requisites for fruitful activity in the 
sacred ministry remain spirituality and zeal. A zealous priesthood 
is what the Church needs; with such a priesthood she can accomplish 
wonderful results and convert the world. Without it the hands of 
the Spouse of Christ are sadly tied. In a zealous priesthood resides 
the glory as well as the power of the Church. Hence, it has always 
been the particular and anxious care of the Church to prepare unto 
herself a priesthood devoted to high spiritual ideals and animated by 
true zeal. 

The main objective, therefore, of the seminary must be to foster 
the spiritual life in the candidates for the priesthood and to produce 
men who are actuated by the highest supernatural motives and pre- 
pared to spend themselves without stint and without selfish calcula- 
tions in the service of God and for the good of souls. Men who 
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have their eyes fixed on temporal rewards will never accomplish 
much for the cause of God and souls. They will engage in activities 
that strike the eye and secure external recognition and public ap- 
plause. They will turn away from work that is not surrounded 
with glory and glamor and that will find its reward only in the next 
life. They will shun sacrifices and shrink from labor. Convert- 
making is work of the inglorious and humble type that mostly goes 
without recognition, brings no material remuneration, and rarely 
leads to external honors. The path of the apostle and convert- 
maker is not the path of glory. Of the apostles and convert- 
makers the Psalmist says: “‘Euntes ibant et flebunt, mittentes semina 
sua.”* Such work does not appeal to those who seek themselves 
and strive after the prizes this world offers. No one will undertake 
such work unless he has learned to look upon things with a spiritual 
eye and to evaluate everything according to its eternal and super- 
natural value. 


Training for convert-making, accordingly, means training in true 


spirituality, in unselfishness, in self-effacement, in purity of inten- 


tion, in ardent love of God and in disinterested love of souls. If the 
seminary instills these lofty sentiments into the heart of the young 
cleric, it has done its work well and need entertain no misgivings 
about his success in the priestly career. But if it has not done this, 
it has hardly done anything. The rest does not count without spiri- 
tuality and zeal, for men who are not imbued with the spiritual out- 
look on the world and not inspired with supernatural zeal will only 
perform the routine tasks of the pastoral ministry and nothing more. 
They will not add to their official duties (which can be discharged 
without too much interference with their comfort) the additional 
labor of seeking and gaining converts. Their attitude towards their 
work will be that of the functionary who is well satisfied with him- 
self when he has done that which his office strictly requires.” 


1 Ps. exxv. Cardinal Vaughan writes a beautiful commentary on these words: 
“The characteristic of the Apostolic life consists, not in triumphs, but in labors 
and sufferings undertaken out of love for Jesus Christ... . Without strong love 
for Christ there can be no strong and constant labor in His service” (“The Young 
Priest,” London). 

2“There are two ways in which we can fulfil the obligations we have taken 
upon ourselves in seeking and accepting priest’s orders. We can undertake the 
work which lies before us as a profession or as a vocation. In each case we can 
fulfil our obligations honorably. The difference lies rather in our attitude towards 
our duties than in the amount of work done. If we regard our priesthood as our 
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Worldliness, every species of commercialism, attachment to the 
good things of this life and to their symbol, money, and love of 
comfort and ease must be weeded out from the heart of the semina- 
rian or his priestly career will be blighted and cursed with barrenness. 
Nothing poisons the soul of the priest more radically than the mer- 
cenary spirit. Nothing is more incompatible with missionary zeal. 
Nothing so completely undermines a priest’s usefulness in the care 
of souls. If he is tainted with this fell disease, his life will have 
to be written down as a disastrous failure in spite of certain credit- 
able external achievements.*® 


Upon spirituality and piety and unworldliness the Church has 
always insisted as essential to the priest, and has therefore demanded 
that the seminary give due attention to this vital phase of priestly 
training. Recent papal decrees bearing on seminary training merely 
reaffirm the old traditions which the Church has always observed in 
the education of the clergy. Dr. A. M. Micheletti shows how solici- 
tous the Church has ever been about the spiritual training of her 
priests: “Nec aliter Tridentina Synodus suam mentem expromit ubi 
testatur huc in Seminariorum institutione omnino ut, videlicet, dig- 
nos altaribus sanctis ministros, populo autem Dei veri nominis 
apostolos compararet. Jamvero ambiget nemo tales numquam 
sacerdotes ac Dei ministros exstituros nisi qui vera imbuantur sanc- 


profession, we shall carry out the duties laid upon us while at the same time our 
interests may be far away. If our priest’s work is to us a vocation, we shall 
refuse to put limits to our work or to distinguish what is of obligation and what 
is not, we shall say Aumani nil a me alienum puto, and our embrace will be as 
wide as the range of human misery” (Canon Keatinge, “The Priest, His Character 
and Work,” New York City). 

3 The high ideals of unselfish service set before the aspirant to the Protestant 
ministry will shame many a candidate for the Catholic priesthood whose motives 
remain on a low level and who is actuated by sordid self-interest. We quote from 
The North American Review (June, 1931), in which the Rev. Chas. A. Jefferson 
writes as follows: “There is in the United States at the present time no more 
attractive and promising field open to a man fitted for moral leadership and de- 
sirous of making his life count for the most than that which is offered by the 
Christian ministry. . . . Here is opportunity for men of capacious brain and in- 
trepid spirit. What can the church accomplish without daring and disciplined 
and masterful leaders? If a young man is ambitious to make money, let him 
keep away from the ministry. If he craves short hours and an easy time, let 
him never think of entering the pulpit. The Christian pulpit is for indefatigable 
workers. The way of the Christian minister is now, as always, the way of the 
Cross. The need for industry and courage and sacrifice in the American pulpit 
was never greater than now. The hour challenges the very best in the men who 
are strongest. Weaklings can do nothing. Slackers are a curse. The work is so 
manifest and so arduous that it taxes every faculty of the soul. It is a task 
which calls for every ounce of a man’s body and mind and spirit” (“The 
Ministry”). 
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titate, ea scilicet quam diuturnam ac sapiens pietatis tirocinium parere 
consuevit, cuius ope et virtute tantummodo alumni sacrorum veterem 
hominem exuere et in iuventutem Spiritus Dei renovari queunt, adeo 
ut ipsius Sancti Spiritus impulsu agant quidquid cogitent, loquantur, 
operentur. Sacerdotem perfectum illum tantummodo esse predican- 
dum cuius ad vite sanctitatem doctrine quoque laus accedat concedi- 
mus libenter, quippe qui non sibimetipsi tantum utilis verum ac multo 
magis etiam aliis sit profuturus. ... Nihilominus idem contendimus 
perniciosam omnino et usque ad extremam sui aliorumque perniciem 
esse illius sacerdotis doctrinam in quo vite sanctitas non pari passu 
cum doctrina ambulet, immo doctrinam ipsam non antegrediatur. 
. . . Ad dignos Domini sacerdotes instituendos preter doctrinam 
diligentior requiritur clericalis institutio, qua deficiente actio cleri 
populo pzene inefficax est.’ 


AposToLic ZEAL 


In speaking of the part which Pastoral Theology can play in 
preparing the young priest for the work of convert-making, we have 
frequently referred to the virtue of zeal. There, however, we had 
to do with the orientation and practical application of this virtue. 
Its existence was taken for granted. Now we are concerned with 
its genesis. To arouse zeal in the soul of the seminarian is the 
concern of those who are directly entrusted with his spiritual train- 
ing. The new regulations have created a special office for this 
purpose, not indeed to exempt the other members of the faculty from 
all responsibility in the matter, but to fix the responsibility more 
definitely and thus to make sure that this work of transcendent 
importance shall be done in a systematic manner. It is the office of 
the spiritual director and the disciplinarians to see that the souls of 
the aspirants to Holy Orders are adorned with the virtues required 


*““De Regimine Ecclesiastico Religiosorum necnon Seminariorum” (Rome). 
Speaking of the virtues required in the priest Pius X stresses the necessity of 
self-denial: ‘And here We may appropriately point out that the most prudent 
Pontiff (Leo XIII) made special mention of abstinence, which in the words of 
the Gospel we call self-denial. The strength, the power, and the fruit of the 
priestly office is truly found in this virtue, beloved sons, and from its neglect 
springs whatever in the life of a priest offends and injures the souls of the faith- 
ful. If he works for the love of money, if he is immersed in worldly business, 
if he seeks the first place and despises others, if he yields to flesh and blood, 
if he strives to please men, if he trusts in the persuasive words of human wis- 
dom, in all this he has neglected and spurned the Commandment of Christ: If 
any man will come after Me, let him deny himself” (Letter to Priests). 
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by the dignity of the state to which they are called. Of course, it is 
also their duty to make sure that every young priest leaving the 
seminary possesses that measure of zeal without which he will not 
live up to the exacting demands of the pastoral office. 


Zeal is not an isolated and detached virtue. It is rather the flow- 
ering and the fruit of other virtues, notably of faith and charity. 
The nature of our zeal bespeaks the fundamental orientation of the 
entire soul. We are zealous for the things we love . Our zeal 
betrays us and shows where our heart is. Hence, the Lord said: 
“For where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.”’ Zeal is the 
emanation of love, and extends to the things we hold dear. As 
there is no warmth where there is no fire, so there is no zeal where 
there is no love. The poet has well said :* 


That man loves not who is not zealous too. 


Zeal cannot be inculcated from without, but is the natural resultant 
of the whole spiritual attitude of the soul. It can be cultivated only 
in an indirect manner. This does not mean that it cannot be fos- 
tered deliberately and effectively. The growth of a plant is pro- 
moted by furnishing the soil with the elements which it needs for 
its developmnt. So also zeal can be made to blossom forth in the 
soul of the cleric and be stimulated to unfold to full and rich expan- 
sion, if this soul is steeped in a supernatural atmosphere and filled 
with the love of God. If the seminarian learns to love God and to 
place first in his estimation the imperishable things of eternity, if 
his heart is indifferent to the objects which the world prizes most 
highly, if he has a proper understanding of the value of an immortal 
soul and realizes what a glorious privilege it is to be instrumental 
in the saving of souls, if he loves Christ and reflects on the enormous 
price which He paid for the redemption of souls, if he vividly pic- 
tures to himself what eternal damnation means and ponders that it 
is in his power to save men from that awful destiny, if he considers 


5 Matt., vi. 21. 

6 Herrick, “Zeal Required in Love.” Poetry and Theology here are in perfect 
accord, for St. Thomas also says: “Respondeo dicendum quod zelus, quocumque 
modo sumitur, ex intensione amoris provenit” (Summa Theologica, I-II, Q. xxviii, 
art. 4). Therefore, if a man loves souls ardently, he will do everything to remove 
from them whatever menaces their true welfare, ignorance and sin. Like St. Paul, 
he will burn with an unquenchable desire to snatch them from perdition. In this 
pursuit he will count no sacrifice too great and know no weariness. 
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that there is no work more pleasing to God and more meritorious 
than laboring for the salvation of souls, apostolic zeal will be as 
natural to him as the scent is to the flower and the diffusion of 
light and warmth to the sun. Let the seminary surround the future 
priest with such a supernatural atmosphere and implant in his heart 
contempt for the things of the world, and he will go forth to his 
work with the zeal of a true apostle. But on a worldly, self-seeking, 
pleasure-loving soul you can graft zeal no more than you can make 
a seed force its roots into solid rock. Everything, therefore, depends 
on the spirit, the prevailing spiritual atmosphere, of the seminary.’ 

Disinterested service of souls must be the ideal of the Catholic 
priest. It is this lofty ideal that the Right Rev. Francis Clement 
Kelley sets before his students in a letter addressed to them: “You 
are being made fit for the responsibility of ministering to souls re- 
deemed by the Precious Blood of Christ... . You are the slaves of 
the Lord, the guards of His house, the servants He will send into the 
lanes and the byways to compel men to come in. . . . Souls are the 


talents you must multiply during the days of your stewardship. One 


thought only must be yours for the future, the winning of souls for 
God. . . . The first and most necessary virtue that you should try 
to make part of your very selves is that all-embracing virtue called 
Charity. Out of that virtue comes zeal for the glory of your Father 
and a deep sense of your obligations to all His children. Without 
Charity you will fail in your mission, but with Charity you will suc- 
ceed. . . . Cultivating in you the seeds of this virtue, see the world 
and its teeming millions who could be a thousand times happier for 
the message you have to carry to them. Think of the miseries that 
message can alleviate. Think of the black sins it has the power to 
blot out. Think of the sicknesses it can heal. Think of the hope 


7 From a recent memorandum we quote the following: “The attitude of semi- 
narians during their course should be missionary—not merely functionary. The 
missionary attitude is a reflection of the spirit of the institution. A smug, self- 
satisfied attitude on the part of seminarians looking forward to a comfortable 
living, ministering as functionaries to a people who provide a generous support, 
in a word, the typical institutional outlook gives promise of dry-rot in the exer- 
cise of the sacred ministry. It is the opposite of the apostolic spirit, and it is the 
greatest danger to which ecclesiastical seminaries are exposed. It is consistent 
with every outward appearance of decorum and excellence. It is inconsistent only 
with the purposes for which ecclesiastical seminaries exist. The seminary must 
create a missionary spirit in its candidates for the priesthood. . . . The seminary 
faculty will have to give the inspiration” (“Catholic Evidence Work in the 
United States. A Survey of Its Status and of Its Prospects”). 
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it can impart. Do not think of the cost to you in comfort, money or 
fame that your going forth with it may imply. Think only of the 
opportunities God will give you to be useful to Him and to be true 
physicians for the cure of evils afflicting the souls of men.’* Dull 
and dead is the soul in which the thought of saving the stray sheep 
of the Lord and leading them back into the arms of the Good Shep- 
herd, who loves them so tenderly, cannot create the capacity for 
heroic self-sacrifice. 

Certainly, the seminary must cultivate the highest ideals of un- 
selfish service and war incessantly against the mercenary spirit that 
is the deadly enemy of these ideals. With full justice Dr. John 
Talbot Smith says : “This qualification is the life of all others. With- 
out it the priest is a mere business or professional man. It is the 
spirit of the true disciple of Christ, ready for sacrifice, any labor, any 
hardship. Its great enemy with the secular clergy is routine training 
in the seminary and worldly ambitions in the world. . . . With too 
many seminarians the spirit of the civil-service clerk is strong. It 
is the spirit of personal comfort and advancement. A good curacy, 
a fair parish at the right moment, a better one later on, the best as 
soon as possible after—these are the matter of their meditations. 
An intelligent love and right understanding of the spiritual life they 
have not. They may make good machine men, enterprising, popular, 
correct, but they will have to be paid for it. They will shirk hard 
places, and they will form the chief obstacle to the work of the 
apostolic man.”® It may be admitted that there are students who an- 
swer to this description. In justice to our present-day seminaries the 
insinuation that they form a majority must be repudiated. The young 
priest coming from the seminary is rarely a mercenary, self-seeking 
and calculating individual. In most cases he has caught something of 
the spirit of Christ and enters upon his career with a high idealism. 
But this idealism may be killed by the chilly blasts of untoward expe- 
riences in his early priestly life. He who comes with high ideals 
may find low standards and egotism among his older fellow-priests, 
and his zeal may not be proof against such disillusionment. 


8 Pastoral Letter to the Ecclesiastical Students for the Diocese of Oklahoma, 
1925. No lesser motive than the love of God and zeal for the salvation of souls 
will suffice to brace the young priest against the shocks and disillusions which no 
one will be spared. 
®“The Training of a Priest” (New York City). 
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And here is another thought. If the blight of worldliness and the 
killing frost of the mercenary spirit have invaded a seminary, whence 
have they come? It must not be forgotten that the seminary cannot 
escape the influence of its environment. The seminary reflects the 
spirit of its environment; by a thousand crevices this spirit, whether 
good or bad, seeps into the atmosphere of the seminary. The re- 
sponsibility for the proper formation of the younger clergy, there- 
fore, though primarily, does not rest exclusively with the seminary. 
If all realize their share in the solidaric responsibility for the forma- 
tion of the rising generation of priests and conscientiously do their 
part, the Church will be blessed with a priesthood equal to all ordi- 
nary as well as extraordinary tasks. 


Lirt Up Your EyeEs’°® 


Exceptional opportunities call for exceptional efforts. When the 
rich harvests of the field beckon, the husbandman multiplies his 
labors to garner without loss what heaven has so kindly bestowed. 
In those days he knows no rest, and work encroaches on the hours 
ordinarily devoted to sleep and recreation, for delay may be fatal. 


The world seems ripe for a spiritual harvest. Everywhere the 
Church is meeting the splendid opportunity. In all countries of the 
globe new missionary interest is stirring. Supreme efforts are being 
made lest the harvest perish on the fields. No country offers a more 
promising field for the harvester of the Lord than America. The 
call of this magnificent field is loud and insistent. The Church 
of America will not miss the unique opportunity. It will send 
forth an army of laborers, priests and laymen, well equipped with 
the necessary knowledge and inspired with zeal, to gather in the pre- 
cious sheaves which will delight the heart of the Divine Husband- 
man. There will be abundant labor, for the workmen are few and the 
field is extensive. But however arduous the labor may be, the harvest 
itself will be a wonderful reward. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


10 John, iv. 35. 











PREACHING ON IMPURITY 
By THE RicutT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


“Now the works of the flesh,” wrote St. Paul to the Galatians, 
“are manifest, which are, fornication, uncleanness, immodesty, 
luxury,” and others which he names. Will the Epistle of the Four- 
teenth Sunday after Pentecost induce us to preach on Impurity? A 
previous paper ventured to suggest that Purity would be a better 
theme than Impurity. 

Nevertheless, audi alteram partem is a safe and sane plea, if for 
no other reason than that “the other side” may have its day in court 
and mayhap find its arguments adequately answered in detail. Such, 
at any rate, is the hope behind the present paper. 

“The works of the flesh are manifest,” declares the Apostle. They 
were very much so in his own day and generation. They remain so, 
in a specially obnoxious fashion, in our own day. Pornography is 
everywhere. We have the “filthy” moving-pictures against which a 
committee of officers of the American Navy protested vehemently 
as menacing the morale of their seamen. We can hardly read the 
newspapers without seeing the advertisements displaying not only 
the undergarments of women, but even, in the rotogravure section 
of the Sunday papers, the wholly undraped female form (apolo- 
getically declared to be the reproduction of some recent work of art). 
All the lovely and wellnigh immemorial reticences of life have been 
cast to the winds. Why should we try to keep up the pretense of 
delicacy in the pulpit? 

Now, there have been notable sermons preached directly on the 
subject of Impurity by famous preachers. Bourdaloue preached 
what Fougére styles a “terrible” sermon. Dargan, in his “History 
of Preaching,” makes room for an analysis of that sermon, but styles 
it “timely, courageous, and impressive.” Massillon took up the same 
theme in his sermon on the Prodigal Son, and O’Mahony translates 
that portion of the sermon in his “Great French Preachers.” St. 
Bernardine of Siena preached on the same theme, and his biog- 
raphers, Howell and Thureau-Dangin, comment upon his manner of 
1253 
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treatment. Such excellent preachers are names to conjure with, and 
their sermons are on record. Why, then, should counsel be given 
to preach rather on Purity than on its opposite vice? Had not these 
great and holy men to face a condition similar to that which con- 
fronts us today? Was not the condition, indeed, the declared apol- 
ogy for a treatment of vice? 

It is true that, as Dargan remarks, Bourdaloue’s sermon “was pro- 
voked by an atrocious crime in high life, and Bourdaloue could not 
keep silence before the court.” Massillon quotes as his text the 
words of St. Paul concerning the manifest works of the flesh, and 
pleads that, if necessity did not require it, the subject ought not so 
much as to be named among Christians: “But in these days,” he 
forthwith continues, “when this detestable vice has extended its rav- 
ages over the whole Christian world, desolated the fair inheritance 
of Jesus, and pervaded the inmost recesses of that Church which had 
formerly banished it from its precincts, you will readily allow that 
it is the duty of the pastor to raise his voice, and openly oppose its 
progress. I will therefore display before you the pernicious effects 
which it entails on its unhappy victims; I will show you that no vice 
removes the sinner to a greater distance from God; that no vice 
more completely closes every avenue to repentance; and that no vice 
makes the sinner more insupportable to himself, or more contemptible 
in the sight of men.” St. Bernardine wishes that mothers should 
bring their married daughters to hear him preach on that topic; and, 
when he preached against the sin that brought down fire from heaven 
to consume the ancient cities of the plain, he laments that he cannot 
have a larger audience. 


II 


A fair answer to such an argument as might be based on ex- 
amples like these could properly be that, when we preach on Purity, 
we are of course treating, albeit indirectly, of the opposite vice in its 
exceedingly varied forms of sinfulness. But now these sins are 
lumped together in one hideous whole rather than detailed in a pos- 
sibly suggestive manner that may either stimulate the imagination 
in an unworthy way or teach evil to innocent souls. 

However, another answer might be had from an examination of 
the methods employed by the great preachers mentioned above. Even 
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if we directly speak of Impurity, we can by our whole manner of 
address obviously make the vice appear wholly loathsome in all of 
its ramifications. On the other hand, it is quite possible that our 
words and manner alike may appear to our auditory both light and 
trivial if we essay anything remotely like a humorous treatment. 
But if we formally speak on Purity, there is much less likelihood of 
our yielding to anything approaching levity. 

It is worthy of note that the Protestant historian of preaching, 
Rev. Edwin C. Dargan, who was quick to comment adversely upon 
the burlesque or trivial manner of preaching, finds only words of 
commendation for Bourdaloue’s sermon. And Massillon, after mak- 
ing the fourfold division I have referred to above (and before enter- 
ing upon any development of the points), forthwith prays in these 
impressive words: “Do Thou purify my lips, O God: and in my 
description of the excesses of the voluptuous inspire me with ex- 
pressions which may leave untarnished the beauty of a virtue whose 
reign I hope to promote in their souls. Inspire me, I beseech Thee; 
for the deeper the world is engulfed in the mire of impurity, the 
more are circumspection and delicacy demanded of us when we dare 
to draw the veil and expose the vileness of this besetting sin.” I 
have italicized his thought that, the more besmirched his auditory is, 
the greater must his circumspection and delicacy be. And, as a simple 
reading of his sermon will demonstrate, he does not detail the sins of 
impurity, but only the many fearful results they attain to in moral 
and physical degeneration. In this respect it is, like that of Bourda- 
loue, a “terrible” sermon. 

A different manner of treatment stares us in the face, however, 
when we consider the example of St. Bernardine of Siena. This 
example might be brought forward against what has been said thus 
far. It can hardly be ignored in a discussion such as the present 
one. Indeed, it may justly claim a separate section to itself. 






III 





























It is true that a captious critic will seize avidly upon any sup- 
posed flaw in a sermon. We are protected against his animadversions 
neither by our holy ministry nor by our personal rectitude in conduct. 
His complaints, we conclude, may simply be disregarded. Neverthe- 
less, we should not needlessly give such a critic an opening for un- 
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pleasant comment. It is true that St. Bernardine was the object of 
criticism in his own day because of his great plainness in discussing 
not only matters concerning purity in general, but even marital ques- 
tions of a delicate nature. 

In his Life of the Saint, Thureau-Dangin gives a humorous illus- 
tration of a sermon by the Saint on the love of husband and wife, 
in which the domestic difficulties that occasionally arise between them 
are pictured in telling fashion. But the biographer hereupon con- 
tinues : “It were impossible to follow our Saint in his further treat- 
ment of this delicate subject, in his dealings with the most intimate 
and subtle points of conscience connected with married life and 
handled by him with a frankness unknown to the modern reader. 
Far be it from us, however, to insinuate this conduct on the part of 
our pure and saintly friar to have arisen from any kind of delight in 
questionable topics, when it was in reality prompted exclusively by 
zeal for the salvation of souls in peril of damnation.” 

The biographer’s point of view is, of course, exactly correct. We 
may nevertheless experience an uneasy chill in reading his quite un- 
necessary way of expressing that view. He might more properly, 
I think, have said that the circumstances of the times, the customs 
of popular speech, the ignorance of the people in respect to marital 
duties, possibly the carelessness or the insufficient instruction of the 
confessors of the time, made such plainness necessary or at least 
excusable. The Saint could best judge and evaluate the exigencies 
of the occasion. However, the biographer continues to show the 
Saint’s wonderful spirit of zeal: “On such topics, moreover, he de- 
sires to be heard by all the confessors of the town, and has a bench 

placed specially at their disposal. When some of his audience appear 
scandalized and ready to quarrel with the boldness of his attitude, 
he evinces neither surprise nor perturbation and remains convinced 
that he is doing his duty. ‘Do you know why I speak to you of such 
matters?’ he asks. ‘I do so for your good. Perhaps you are mean- 
while saying to yourselves, “Oh! his words exhale a stench which 
penetrates to my very brain.” I reply that this, to my mind, is no 
stench, but rather the best perfume in the world.’ He therefore 
exhorts his audience to pay heed to his words without taking scandal 
thereat: senza scandalo e con fede. He, on his part, promises to 
flavor his speech with discretion.” 
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If we lived in his times, preached to his auditories, confronted 
moral—or, say rather, abnormally immoral—conditions such as he 
confronted, and if the confessors of our day needed the instructions 
which he gave, we might well, no doubt, employ a freedom of utter- 
ance such as he vindicated to himself. Times change, and we change 
with them. Not in our Catholic lives, our manners or our morals, 
or in our speech, are the two epochs similar. Our congregations are 
notably less rude, better instructed. Conversational speech is more 
refined. Confessors know their art well after many years of train- 
ing in ecclesiastical seminaries. 

But let us hear Thureau-Dangin further in this matter : “The mod- 
ern public would doubtless be still more aghast at another of our 
Saint’s discourses, devoted entirely to combating the infamous vice 
which, in days gone by, had called down God’s anger upon Sodom, 
and to which Italy was then a helpless prey. Legal measures were, 
indeed, forcibly enacted to suppress the same; yet Beccadelli, styled 
the Panormita, a writer of evil repute, held in high esteem by the 
princes and humanists of the day, actually sang its praises in one of 
his works. This will suffice to explain why Bernardine deemed it an 
imperative necessity to probe this festering wound with the fiery 
sword of eloquence, while it likewise accounts for his wish, on this 
occasion, for a specially large audience. ‘I would,’ such are his open- 
ing words, ‘that this sermon might cost me half a pound of blood, 
and also that today were Sunday, so that more people might come 
to hear me.’ ” 

From this lengthy excerpt it seems clear that the Saint, whilst 
feeling the urgent need of plain speaking, nevertheless prefaced his 
discourse with apologetic declarations. He would gladly shed his 
blood to avoid speaking, yet withal wished for the largest possible 
of audiences. He exhorts his hearers not to take scandal at the plain- 
ness of his speech, since they absolutely needed the kind of instruc- 
tion he was about to give. Let them consider a most horrid sin 
under the light which their Catholic faith casts upon our earthly 
pilgrimage. 

A further apology for the Saint’s manner of speaking is given by 
Howell, whose single paragraph devoted to this subject may profit- 
ably be quoted in full: “Against sexual immorality and unnatural 
vice (terribly prevalent in those days) Bernardino preached freely, 
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though with extreme reluctance, and only on compulsion of duty, 
The nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-first, and thirty-ninth of the Siena 
Sermons furnish remarkable examples of the discreet handling of 
most difficult matters; though his plain speaking would not be tol- 
erated in a modern pulpit, and even in that not over-squeamish age 
some of his hearers were, or affected to be, scandalized by it. There 
is, however, reason to think that the complaints came from persons 
whose sins the preacher has denounced.” 

Instead of finding a refuge in the example of plain speech given to 
us by St. Bernardine of Siena, the modern preacher on sexual vice 
might rather take seasonable warning. The ordinary preacher will 
not flatter himself that he is comparable to the Saint, either in elo- 
quence or in sanctity. And he will also reflect that the ways of the 
modern pulpit are different from those of the medieval pulpit. Cir- 
cumstances alter cases, as our proverbial wisdom reminds us. 

We may also remind ourselves of another consideration. The 
priest, like the physician, is forced by his studies to probe deeply 
into human nature. It may be true—as a professor of moral the- 
ology once remarked to me—that physicians have somehow learned 
to speak plainly to women without offense to their modesty or sense 
of delicacy. The priest may be at a disadvantage here. His con- 
stant readings of Scripture, of the Fathers of the Church, and of 
moral theologians, have tended to make him desire plainness and 
clearness in instructing penitents and in preaching sermons, and have 
furnished his vocabulary with plain words. He may forget that, 
with a background which features plainness in theology and in mys- 
tical symbolism (¢.g., in the Canticle of Canticles) alike, his con- 
gregation probably knows little about that background plainness of 


speech, and meanwhile may have learned only indifferently well how 
to discipline a wandering imagination. Our people may accordingly 
be shocked, however unreasonably, at diction which is in itself 
appropriate and legitimate. 











PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 
By Grorce N. SHUSTER 


In a paper written for the last issue of this Review, I attempted 
to give some impression of the Church in Germany as its own lead- 
ers see it. The thought then suggested itself that some discussion 
of the peculiar position in which the Catholic body has been placed 
might prove interesting and valuable. Perhaps an anecdote may 
serve aS a convenient starting point. An American journalist, who 
wished to acquire information regarding plans to effect fiscal reform 
in Prussia, went to see the three most eminent authorities. When 
asked if he had succeeded, he replied: “They didn’t agree on any- 
thing, but each one knew he was absolutely right.” That is an 
exaggeration, but it does characterize the psychology of a people 
shaken to the roots by the catastrophe of the War. Perhaps no one 
thing about this psychology is so important as a loss of confidence 
in the existing leadership, especially in politics. 

Since the Catholics in Germany are organized as a political party 
—41.e., the Center—the Church is necessarily affected by the crisis 
thus indicated. The results are chiefly of two kinds. First, the 
bishops themselves are often compelled to take a stand on public 
issues, and to make a declaration binding on the Party and to some 
extent on the electorate. Perhaps the most significant instances are 
the condemnation of Socialism, the opposition to the secularization 
of the property of the former princes, and the repudiation of Hit- 
lerism. We may take for granted here the rightness of these de- 
cisions, since it would be fatuous of an American spectator to set 
himself up as a critic of the German hierarchy. But large numbers 
of Catholics in the Reich dissent from the views of the bishops, 
and of course the outside public is more or less hostile to them. 
Secondly, the Center Party as an institution is, of course, a great 
credit to the Church when things are going well. No one can over- 
estimate the influence of such personalities as Dr. Marx and Dr. 
Bruening upon the general estimate of Catholicism as a cultural 
and national force. Such men, exemplary private citizens as well 
as gifted statesmen, win the respect of even those who oppose them. 
But, on the other hand, criticism of the party is also likely to involve 
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criticism of the Church. Every political mistake, every semblance of 
favoritism, may have a repercussion upon religious sentiment. 

All this means that Catholics have a great host of enemies mo- 
tivated chiefly by political passion. Generally speaking, however, 
the antagonism of rabid atheists is of no very great importance. 
Free-thinkers have increased in number since the War, but their 
growth has been more than compensated for by the waning of ma- 
terialism and monism in university scholarship. Thus, the chief 
source from which free-thought derives sustenance has in great 
measure dried up. Nor is Jewish influence so weighty a matter 
as it is often thought to be. There is a wave of anti-Semitism 
among some groups of Catholics, who accuse Jewish citizens of 
thriving by cultural media (the press and the theatre) which foster 
immorality and religious indifference. This view is in some in- 
stances correct, but there are many good, intelligent Jews whose 
attitude towards the Church is one of marked friendliness. No, 
the main body of those who dislike the Catholic position in Ger- 
many must still be sought among Protestants. Here we must, of 
course, distinguish very carefully. Forty million Lutherans and 
twenty million Catholics cannot live side by side without establish- 
ing helpful contacts. Large and prominent groups in both co- 
operate in social, intellectual and even political tasks. Inside the 
Christian-National labor unions both confessions work for a com- 
mon cause. The charity endeavors of the two Churches are also 
interrelated, and far more parity in educational circles exists today 
than was noticeable before the War. 

But Protestant Germany, which has no single political organiza- 
tion, pretty well forms the strength of three parties. The first is 
monarchial, believing in the restoration of the Emperor, in a 
strong national policy, and at least relatively in the adoption of a 
religion by the State. The second is social-minded, clinging in part 
to the dicta of Social Democracy and in part to a more conservative 
program. The third is extremist—the movement led by Adolf 
Hitler, the picturesque demagogue, who wishes to set in motion 
something like a levée en masse against “foreign domination” as 
expressed in the Young Plan and the Treaty of Versailles. If to 
date the Center Party has been the chief bulwark against control of 
Germany by extremists, the reason is that it has, to a marked extent, 
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made common cause with the second group. But it is an open ques- 
tion—certainly one I should not care to decide—whether the future 
does not belong to the other two. Everything depends upon what 
sort of international action is employed to mitigate the effect of de- 
pression in Germany. If this action peters out into mere “control” 
of the nation’s finances by bankers, radical reaction can be put down 
only at the cost of civil and possibly European war. 

This possibility, which there is not time to analyse here, might 
prove extremely grave to the Church in Germany, which has voiced 
its opposition to the reactionary movement in no uncertain terms and 
which has been a target for that movement during several years. 
For my part, however, I do not believe that a nationalistic wave 
such as the one described would mean more than a temporary set- 
back for Catholicism. On the other hand, the triumph of Com- 
munism, to the support of which more than four million voters 
pledged themselves at the last election, would imply genuine re- 
ligious disaster. Such a triumph is, however, not likely. We live 
in a time when the trend of events is unpredictable, and when 
Europe in particular cannot tell whether the reigning political 
weather will last twenty-four hours. Nevertheless, the signs in 
Germany point less -to an anti-religious Marxism than to a re- 
ligiously motivated Fascism. And it is of this last that the majority 
of thoughtful German Catholics think with concern. 

The Church is, to be sure, outwardly and inwardly stronger than 
it was prior to 1914. It has, to begin with, acquired a larger share 
of general cultural leadership. Virtually all the universities now 
have a number of Catholic professors some of whom—for example, 
Romano Guardini at Berlin—lecture on religious subjects. There 
is some dearth of satisfactory candidates for available positions, 
owing largely to the official disadvantage under which Catholics 
lived in the days of the Hohenzollerns. But the Akademikerverband 
and the Gérresgesellschaft, which band together educators, scholars 
and professional men loyally interested in the welfare of the Church, 
have memberships numbering many thousands and programs of ac- 
tion at which the American spectator can only stare in respectful 
envy. Similarly, the ranks of officialdom have admitted hundreds 
of Catholics since the War. Many and many an important post has 
ceased to be identified with the old Prussian upper caste. Finally, 
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Catholic literary and journalistic work has earned merited esteem. 
A corps of writers and experts in all fields has been developed. 

Inwardly Catholic life is noticeably flourishing. Drawing great 
strength from its adherence to a single doctrine and tradition, the 
Church has trained so many people in the same way during such a 
number of generations that family life is rooted in its spirit far 
more deeply than in the spirit of any other institution. A definite 
reverence for “old custom” is therefore characteristic of the Catholic 
people, and comes to the surface in such practices as the “singing 
Mass”—that is, a Mass at which congregational singing of hymns 
in the vernacular accompanies the liturgy. In not a few rural sec- 
tions a markedly patriarchal attitude towards life prevails; and I 
was assured by several clergymen in Silesia that this was so impor- 
tant a matter in their estimation that they deliberately fostered 
traditional peasant customs and dress. Several more or less active 
movements have likewise made a powerful appeal to Catholic reflec- 
tion. The new concern with the Liturgy (as sponsored by the 
Benedictines of Maria-Laach and Beuron), the “Youth Movement”’ 
(which in several phases at least championed a measure of spirit- 
ually motivated asceticism), the popularizing of retreats and of 
Frequent Communion—these and other developments have done in- 
calculable good. 

On the other hand, the “religious revolution” which immediately 
followed the War and which, though it ran parallel to a trend to 
anti-religion among returning soldiers, brought many illustrious 
converts into the Church, has noticeably waned. Most careful ob- 
servers say that young Germany is no longer seriously busy with 
religious search, being apparently quite willing to accept the faith 
into which it was born, whether that be Catholic or Lutheran. Con- 
versions still take place, but with less frequency and excitement. 
Similarly, the so-called “high church” movement inside Lutheranism 
has virtually come to a halt. Protestantism has revived its own 
ritual, built around such treasures as the music of Bach, or has in- 
corporated distinctly theosophic elements. I believe that the Lu- 
theran discipline is less exposed to forces of dissolution than it was 
twelve years ago. This fact is probably due, in part, to a marked 
waning of liberalism and a greater confidence in the authenticity of 
the Scriptures. 
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No doubt the greatest opportunity for the Church lies in the 
fostering of social welfare. The interest taken by many German 
priests and bishops in economic and industrial problems has been 
criticized on the ground that the emphasis is being removed from 
the supernatural to the natural. These remarks would, however, 
apply with equal force to the achievement of the Church after the 
fall of the Roman Empire. At any rate, the Catholic has no choice. 
He cannot dodge either the obligation of charity or the basis of the 
moral order. Let us take a look at both. Take, for example, the 
too little known exodus of more than 5,000 German peasants out 
of Soviet Russia during 1929. These people arrived at the border 
in absolute poverty, and it was necessary for Catholic and Lutheran 
welfare agencies to care for them somehow. The work done in 
their behalf was not only genuinely heroic, when one bears in mind 
the trials which harass Germany itself, but also profoundly Chris- 
tian. Secondly, there is the difficult morality of family life. Dearth 
of housing—myriads of one-room dwellings, thousands of cellars 
which must serve as homes—and dearth of employment have robbed 
great sections of the populace of confidence and have led to whole- 
sale postponement of marriage and to birth control. Abortion is 
hardly a crime in Germany today, especially since guilty physicians 
have been acquitted in a number of sensational trials. The Church 
realizes that moods of despair only too frequently render individuals 
deaf to ethical counsel. We in the United States have confronted 
similar problems during the past two years of business depression, 
but large sections of the German people have been “bled white” 
during nearly twenty years. 

All this has spurred earnest Catholics to intense activity. There 
is a vast and watchful caritative organization, and outside its limits 
individuals do all they can to alleviate distress and mitigate bitter- 
ness. Nevertheless, the problem has not been solved, cannot at 
present be solved, even in the ranks of the clergy themselves. The 
conditions under which a goodly number of priests live and work, 
remind one of pioneer days in America. I shall give just one in- 
stance. The suburb of Berlin known as Neukdlln is inhabited for 
the most part by workingmen and their families. Communism has 
a strong grip on large groups, and in times of especial stress vir- 
tually dominates the community. Two Catholic centers have been 
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established, however, in the very heart of the suburb. One is a 
little church, administered by a splendid priest who is in a sense 
missionary to the district. He has opened two missions, one more 
than fifteen miles from his residence. To this he travels either on 
the street-car or on foot after a train ride. Quite resignedly he 
told me that some day he hoped to acquire a little automobile; but 
since the cheapest make costs about five hundred dollars, he would 
have to wait some ten years to save that much. Nor is this an iso- 
lated case. Pioneer missionary conditions exist in Germany, owing 
in part to tremendous migrations of workers which have followed 
the War and in part to the progress of radicalism. 

The second center was a day nursery and school for children, 
founded and conducted by Carmelite nuns, one of whom had spent 
a number of years in North Dakota. Of course, the necessary build- 
ing was financed by the Caritas-Verband, as the central Catholic 
charities organization is termed. Here the Sisters gather, teach and 
supervise as many little ones as they can crowd in. Many of the 
children come from communist households, the parents in which are 
not at all displeased at the idea of nuns. At this institution a little 
boy or girl can be lodged permanently—that is, supplied with a bed, 
food and clothing in addition to such day-time attention and instruc- 
tion as may be required—for a grand total of a dollar a week. When 
one bears in mind that the cost of living in Germany is never less 
than half of the cost of living in the United States, it must seem 
inexplicable how the Sisters not merely do a good job but sustain 
themselves and hope to pay off the cost of the structure they in- 
habit to the Caritas-Verband. But I could go on and on with such 
incidents. 

Small wonder that an American should have said to me: “The 
Catholics of our country have a real missionary field right here!” 
This field is already known to the Salvation Army, which does 
notably good relief work in Berlin according to the light of its 
principles, but one will look in vain for a sign of American Catholic 
interest. It is true that contributions keep on going to the excellent 
Bontfatius-V erein, which has an office in New York, but the need 
is surely far greater than the amount received. Of course, the 
Church is today so harassed and loaded down throughout the world 
that another report on the same old theme has little chance of a 
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hearing. What ought to be realized, however, is this: the battle- HI 
ground on which such enemies as Bolshevism are being fought is | 
not in Russia. There Communism is already trying to garner the 
fruits of its victory, and Western civilization can only wait to dis- 
cern the measure of its success. The fight today is for the needy, 
impoverished and empoisoned masses of Central Europe. We have i 
not learned to understand the missionary idea until we have grasped 
this truth. 

Under such circumstances, Catholic Germany continues to be 
patient, hard-working and confident of the goodness of God. Its 
men and women literally bubble over with ideas, enthusiasm and ) 
willingness to sacrifice themselves. Again I return to the figure of i 

the present Chancellor. It is not sufficiently welJ-known that here it 
is a man whose health was seriously impaired by years of military 
service, who is utterly indifferent to publicity and to popularity in 
the usual sense of the term, and whose own religious life is mani- 
fest in every phase of his public and private action. Coming to 
the helm in one of the most troubled hours of his country’s history, 
he has held his own with calm, masterly intelligence and almost un- 
paralleled courage. And one can say nothing finer of Dr. Bruening 
than that he is representative of thousands upon thousands of Ger- 
man Catholics in all walks of life, whose faith is firm and whose 
hands are never idle. That is a reservoir from which incalculable 
good can be drawn. What a pity if it should be wasted by reason of 
the economic and social sins which modern mankind has committed {" 
(during years of unholy battle and selfishness! 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MarTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


XII. In Omnem Veritatem 


What I have to say in these short pages can scarcely but be 
thought crude. I cannot develop it. Yet the point is obvious: We 
have no right to withhold from our Christians any Christian dogma, 
nor anything at all that is Christian. We are not Theosophists with 
an esoteric lore. It is true that Christ Himself went very gradually, 
and taught even the Apostles, at first, by “parables”; but after a 
while He was teaching all who would listen to Him the full mystical 
doctrine of the Faith, and could say boldly to His accusers: “In 
secret have I spoken nothing.” 

Now, it cannot be denied that we teach the Catechism thoroughly 
to our small children while they are at school, and I have been very 
impressed by the advanced syllabuses which I receive from time to 
time from the United States; and I get desperate with envy when I 
hear details of the Catholic philosophy (elementary as it is and 
should be) which is given to scores of hundreds, I suppose, of young 
women and men in various Catholic universities and elsewhere in 
America. But none of this is quite what I mean. Were all this 
brought to perfection and made universal in the United States, it 
still would not fulfill what I pray may come everywhere to pass. I 
have recently read some books, the names of which I need not cata- 
logue, by a priest now living in the United States, concerned with 
the shortcomings of “Catholicism’’ in America and at large. But 
his eyes appeared tight shut to the whole of the supernatural side of 
the Faith; and in consequence, to use an English vulgarism, he 
“misses the bus” every time, even were his general strictures justified. 
I would be ready to grant that they were so, if they were so (which 
they certainly are not), and still I would say: “You are so missing 
the point of Christianity itself that anything you say about Christians 
loses its interest for me.” As for shortcomings, of course, we have 
plenty. When did Our Lord expect that we should not fall short? 
Certainly we love money too much; obviously we pay too much at- 
tention to social position; patently we mix up politics, especially 
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national politics, with that divine work which alone is ours to do. 
Do not be silly. Anyone can stoop to pick up all sorts of things 
lying so accessible in the mud among which we have to tread: I have 
not even too grave an objection to the man who prefers to study 
puddles provided he sees the stars that are reflected in them. Anyone 
can see the dough, but not all choose to watch the yeast at its work 
therein; anyone can study flesh, but not everyone can catch the Spirit 
struggling with it, nor assess that mysterious imperfection in which 
God is yet sufficiently pleased to put it into Purgatory. 

But I fear that at times we are afraid of some of the things that 
God has given us to preach, and do not preach them. One such 
Christian Mystery is, as I fear I have kept saying, the Crucifixion. 
To be like Christ, we have somehow to die altogether. I have often 
had people ask me: “But just what more do you want me to ‘die’ 
to?” They knew, and I knew, that they were living chaste lives; 
and I could not inquire into their financial methods—and I have even 
known a priest to say that he himself only saw one sin going about, 
that against the Sixth Commandment, and that, if you were all right 
in that department, you were sure to be all right all round. But test 
that by the beginning of the Sermon on the Mount, where Christ 
puts forward His ideal. How little, then, has been said about a man 
when you have said that he is sexually correct! “You have heard,” 
says Our Lord, and He makes a catalogue of things that the Law 
says you mustn’t do, “but J say to you... .” For example: “Love 
your enemies; do good to those that hate you.” That single man- 
date demands the driving of at least one nail far deeper than most 
of us allow it to penetrate. I know how careful one must be not to 
turn counsels into commands; but what we must aim at, and preach, 
is the full Christian vision, and that has nothing to do, for example, 
with exterior success. Numbers, bulk, the pageant of this world, are 
not measures by which we can judge of anything Christian whatso- 
ever. When in Australia, during the Eucharistic Congress, the 
secretary fell grievously ill on his way to that continent and could 
see nothing of what was happening : when the conductor of the whole 
of its music lost an eye; when a very important official broke his 
leg; when a prelate died of a stroke and a nun in a railway accident, 
I began to feel certain that Our Lord must love that Congress very 
much, since He so “chastened” its participants: when I was myself 
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involved in a small accident that cost much pain, I felt sure that He 
was meaning to bless what little work I could do there. The Pageant 
was laced with pain—pain, I knew, accepted at least in the case of 
those others in the spirit of the life-giving death of Jesus. True, 
Pain by itself is sterile; but crucifixional pain is resurrectional pain, 
and without such a Cross there ts no Resurrection and no life. 

The next Mystery, as I have already hinted, is the human life 
of Our Lord. We can know so much theology about Him, and so 
little about Him. This is not a topic that needs to be as it were 
sublimated intellectually, as the Catechism does when children begin 
to ask more questions and deeper ones; true, the outline can be indefi- 
nitely filled up by knowledge of the world in which Christ lived, and 
by a careful “harmonization” of the Gospels. But my experience 
has been again and again that the sheer story comes with a new 
thrill when it is told with extreme simplicity, yet with realism. What 
a thrill was my own when only recently I found out that, when Our 
Lord was proclaiming that He was the true light, He was standing 
in those temple courts which, during that feast, were illuminated by 
two huge candelabra symbolically supposed to give light to all the 
city, and indeed all Palestine! I pray earnestly that all priests, espe- 
cially young ones, may like recreations that are priestly. There is 
obviously no harm in cards as such, though harm may come that 
way; but there is nothing priestly about cards as such. I would like 
a young priest to enjoy better than cards—let alone horse racing or 
football matches—learning all he possibly could about the human 
conditions in which Our Lord spent his life. The psychology of the 
Gospels, to mention nothing else, is entrancing. 

The third Mystery which perhaps we are afraid to preach (though, 
I am bound to confess, all the world over we seem less and less 
afraid to do so) is everything connected with Grace, and with Grace 
as taught by Our Lord, by St. John and by St. Paul. One still 
hears people say: “Those things are above my congregation—why, 
they are above me! I can’t go in for all this mysticism.” They can- 
not be too great for any one of us, since it was to us Our Lord pre- 
sented them. And though maybe in a sermon I have not expatiated, 
so to say, upon Supernatural Grace, Incorporation with Our Lord, 
the Inhabitation of the Holy Ghost, I have never—I deliberately say 
never—found that small groups, where you can attend to the psychic 
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reaction of each, have failed to respond. Neither in retreats to sol- 
diers nor to Scottish medical students (and, if you knew what that 
implied—I love them, but still . . .) have I hesitated to preach the 
full “St. Paul” and the full “St. John” in all that concerns this 
matter. I am quite sure that girls and men nowadays do not want 
an easy religion: they do not want a merely practical, commonsense 
religion. At the beginning of a retreat in an Irish university that I 
need not name, I received an anonymous note: “You may as well 
know we hate retreats: they are given either by X-ists, who try to 
frighten us and we are too old to be frightened, or by Z-ists, who try 
to prove to us how sensible it is to be religious and how it pays in the 
long run: we want something nobler than that. So now do your 
damnedest.” I read the note aloud ; I acknowledged how interesting it 
was; I said I had prepared on the whole what I had meant to say, and 
would alter none of it. Quod potero, faciam. I neither left out hell, 
nor a very full discussion of the sixth commandment: nor yet Grace 
and all that it implies. Thank God, the men came more numerous 
each day. 

In conclusion, therefore, I pray that a priest will from seminary 


upwards “learn Jesus Christ,” and unlearn everything else whatso- 
ever. We are not our own. We are not ourselves. We are one of 
the ways in which Jesus Christ communicates Himself to the world. 
Our first business is to put nothing in His path, no obstacle. Our 
next and more positive aim must be to be able to say: “I live . . . well, 
yes, and yet not I. Christ lives in me. By His grace my actions 
have become His.” 





IS THERE A VOLSTEAD COW? 
By J. Ettior Ross, Px.D. 


One of the stock stories in classes in moral theology is that of the 
man who asked a priest if it would be all right for him to keep a 
piece of rope he had picked up on the road. The catch was that 
there was a cow attached to the rope, and by taking the rope home 
with him the man also took the cow. 

Of course, the point of the story was the need for confessors to 
inquire into the circumstances of an act that might be confessed. 
If a man found a piece of rope worth only a few cents, and that 
was all there was to it, naturally there would be no obligation of 
restitution. But if there were a cow on one end of the rope, that 
would be a white horse—or cow—of another color. 

A good bit of the discussion of Prohibition from a moral stand- 
point seems to me to illustrate this\story of the rope. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that we believe the Volstead Law to be unjust or at 
most purely penal, and that the individual who takes a drink of 
contraband liquor is not by that fact doing anything immoral or 
sinful. The same thing would hold for a man who transported pre- 
Volstead liquor in his own car to the house of a friend, or for a man 
who made actually intoxicating liquor in his own home, or for a man 
who smuggled in a bottle of whiskey from Canada. And Dr. John 
A. Ryan tells us that he was thinking about such violations (The 
Commonweal, April 3, 1929). 

Now when Dr. Ryan says: “I do not think that the national pro- 
hibition laws are any longer binding in conscience,” he is careful to 
add: “The question of their indirect obligation, on account of the 
social disorder which their violation entails, is one that I am not now 
called upon to discuss” (The Commonweal, June 26, 1929). Dr. 
Ryan implies that, although he does not enter into this discussion of 
an indirect obligation, such a discussion is needed. But when Catho- 
lics see a statement such as Dr. Ryan’s in a popular magazine like 
The Commonweal, is there not danger of their forgetting his hint 
about an indirect obligation? May they not conclude that no acts 
violating the Volstead Law are morally wrong? 

And what if there happen to be a cow on the other end of the 
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Volstead violation? It is, of course, a commonplace among Cath- 
olic moralists that an act derives its morality, not only from the 

object, but also from the circumstances. Picking up a piece of rope 

is in itself indifferent. But a cow on the other end gives it a different 

moral complexion. And, as far as my reading goes, most of the 

discussion about the Volstead Law has left out of consideration the 

circumstances which may seriously alter the act—even supposing 

the Volstead Law is unjust or purely penal. Although Dr. Ryan 

may not have been called upon to discuss in The Commonweal the 
indirect obligations regarding the Volstead Law, could not THE 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEw call upon him, or some other 
moralist of note, to discuss these obligations in its pages? 

For instance, if a man confesses to me that he has violated the 
Volstead Law, and my questioning elicits the information that he is 
a professional rum-runner, that he always goes armed, and that he 
intends to shoot to kill any officer who interferes with his operations, 
may I give him absolution if he is determined to continue in this 
attitude? Should I say: “My son, you have a perfect right to use 
the opinion of learned and numerous theologians who hold that the 
Volstead Law is unjust. In fact, so far from doing anything wrong, 
you may look upon yourself as a hero, in the same class with the 
Old Continentals in their ragged regimentals, yielding not to the 
tyranny of an impious government.” 

Or suppose that a man is bootlegging whiskey without using 
proper precautions to insure that it should not be poisonous. Some- 
body is doing this. And may not some of our Catholics be mixed 
up in the racket? And may they not be salving their consciences by 
the wellknown opposition to the Volstead Law of so many of our 
Catholic leaders? 

Mark, I am not objecting to this opposition, but only to the fact 
that it does not take into consideration all the elements in the situa- 
tion. I am not defending the Volstead Law any more than I am 
defending the Stamp Act or the Tea Tax of colonial days—or the 
tariff on diamonds. ‘The tariff on diamonds may be purely penal, 
or it may even be unjust. But if there are any reputable moralists 
who would say that armed defense of smuggling in diamonds, a 
defense that had cost the lives of hundreds of smugglers and en- 
forcement officers, would be perfectly all right, I should like to have 
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them come out in the open and say so. Until they do say this, I 
shall keep on wondering if this circumstance in connection with 


liquor violations does not constitute a cow on the other end of our 
Volstead rope. 


For moralists quite generally maintain that the violator of a purely 
penal law is bound to accept the punishment if he gets caught. They 
do not justify his shooting his way out of getting caught. And I 
believe that, if every time the purely penal character of the Volstead 
Law were emphasized, this obligation to accept the punishment would 
be mentioned, it would be better for our own reputation and for the 
best interests of our country. 


It will occur to someone, of course, to distinguish between a law 

that is purely penal but just and a law that is purely penal and unjust. 
And the distinction is legitimate. But does the fact of a law being 
unjust make morally lawful the use of such violence as we have had 
in resisting the enforcement of the Volstead Law? Our moralists 
have considered very adequately the question of armed rebellion 
“against a tyrannical government. Some go so far as to say that 
such armed rebellion is never justified, that citizens must be content 
with passive resistance. And I do not know of any moralists who 
would justify armed resistance under such circumstances as attend 
the Volstead Law. But if such resistance is justified, let us say so 
frankly. We should not take refuge in saying that the Volstead Law 
in the abstract is unjust. 

Or can armed resistance to an enforcement officer be reduced to 
a case of resisting unjust aggression? If the Volstead Law is 
unjust, does a rum-runner who defends his property against an en- 
forcement officer fulfill all the conditions our moralists lay down to 
justify defense against unjust aggression? At any rate, I have not 
seen the sort of calm, impartial consideration of this question that 
we have had of other cases. And I am merely making a plea that 
we have this consideration. 


The rum-runner does not, of course, exhaust the cases we have 
under the Volstead Law. Suppose a bootlegger is a peace-loving 
individual, devoted to his family, contributing generously to the 
Church. He does not go armed—because he has bought immunity 
from those who have taken an oath to enforce the law; or he belongs 
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to a ring that has bought immunity. In another article in The Com- 
monweal (April 16, 1930), Mr. Sutherland Bates tells us that “the 
yearly graft of border control officials amounts to $2,000,000 in the 
vicinity of Detroit,” and he implies that in Philadelphia the graft is 
$10,000,000. 

What then? Is a good Catholic justified in bribing officials not 
to enforce a law, even if that law be purely penal, or in the judgment 
of some men unjust? The Volstead Law may not bind in con- 
science, but an oath does. Any particular individual is not compelled 
to take an oath to enforce the Volstead Law. He can earn a living 
in some other way. But if he has taken an oath to enforce the 
Volstead Law, may he enforce it against some, and take a bribe not 
to enforce it against others? Does bribing an officer to violate his 
oath mean becoming accessory to his sin, and does it constitute 
a cow on the end of our Volstead rope? 

It has sometimes been said in connection with the Volstead Law 
that one way of repealing a law is by not enforcing it, or by whole- 
sale disregard of it. And our attention has been called to innumer- 
able laws that have gone into innocuous desuetude in this way. In 
some States, for instance, it is against the law to sell a cigar or a 
newspaper on Sunday. But this case is not a parallel to the Vol- 
stead Law. For the police never collect any graft for allowing 
some individuals to sell cigars on Sunday, while enforcing the law 
against other dealers. If public opinion were the same towards the 
Volstead Law that it is towards the so-called “blue laws,” there 
would be no graft, and we should have merely a rope. These “blue 
laws” have fallen into innocuous desuetude. But the desuetude of 
the Volstead Law is very far from innocuous when it is the occasion 
of millions of dollars of graft every year. 

If the opponents of Prohibition would do what Gandhi is doing 
in India about the salt laws there, I should feel considerably more 
respect for them. Gandhi openly violates the law by making salt 
publicly. What salt he makes is not edible, I understand, but he 
does not care. He is interested in the principle, and he is willing to 
go to jail if arrested. Gandhi does not buy salt from a bootlegger 
who has bribed a British official. How much moral influence would 
Gandhi have if he merely boasted that he could buy salt at fifty thou- 
sand speakeasies ? 
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Will some prominent wet organize a group of a hundred follow- 
ers, advertise the fact that he is going to make whiskey, set up a 
still in a public park, and start the process? That is what Gandhi 
has done in regard to salt. He may succeed in forcing the repeal 
of the odious law, or he may not. But in the meantime he is im- 
measurably bigger morally than the furtive patron of a speakeasy 
surreptitiously gratifying his thirst. 

I confess that I cannot understand the mental processes of those 
who deplore the graft and corruption and crime coming out of con- 
traband liquor, and yet who patronize bootleggers. Of course, the 
fact that the Volstead Law occasions enormous graft may be a good 
argument for repealing the law. But is it an argument for allowing 
the graft? And it is the graft that I am concerned with. If there 
are any moralists who justify the bribing of officials not to enforce 
the Volstead Law, I wish they would tell us so plainly. And if 
they do not justify it, I wish they would say so just as plainly. 

It would be easier, I suppose, to justify offering bribes on the 
part of bootleggers than it would be to justify the taking of bribes 
by the officials. So let us come to the case of the Catholic officials. 
Are any of them taking bribes because they have heard it said in 
Catholic pulpits, or have read in Catholic magazines, that the Vol- 
stead Law is unjust, that no one is bound to obey the Volstead Law? 

Put the matter concretely. In New York City we have a Catholic 
mayor, a Catholic chief of police, a large percentage of Catholic 
policemen and magistrates. Are any of them getting graft from the 
violators of the Volstead Law? I may be wrong, but I wonder if 
some of the speakeasies—thirty thousand or more, according to 
Grover Whalen—could exist if they were not bribing their way. And 
what are we doing to tell the Catholic policemen and other officials 
that they are sinning if they take graft in this connection? There 
is in New York City a Catholic Holy Name Society for policemen. 
At their Communion breakfasts did anyone ever tell them that, al- 
though the Volstead Law may not bind in conscience, they are not 
allowed to sell immunity to any violators, that there are circum- 
stances making its violation sinful, that there may be a cow on the 
end of the rope? 

I began with the cases that seem to be clearest of flies in the 
ointment, or cows on the rope. But I have my doubts even about 
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the purchaser of bootleg liquor. Technically, according to the deci- 
sion of some federal judges, he is not violating the Volstead Law. I 
suppose we have a probable opinion that the Volstead Law does not 
bind in conscience. And as a confessor, on the theory of probabil- 
ism, I must give a penitent the benefit of that opinion. But if I 
question a man who confesses buying bootleg liquor, and he admits 
that the bootlegger has a record of having killed several enforcement 
officers, does that mean that the purchaser is codperating in this sin- 
ful act of the bootlegger? Or suppose that the act of shooting is 
several steps back, until we come to a rum-runner? Or eliminate 
shooting, and merely suppose bribery. To me it is perfectly clear 
that, if there were no purchasers for contraband liquor, there would 
be no shooting and no bribery of enforcement officers. Do the pur- 
chasers of the contraband liquor, then, codperate in the shooting 
and the bribery? 

When I turn to the tract in my moral theology on cooperation, I 
find described several ways of cooperating that seem to have a place 
here. One way of codperating is by counsel. But money talks, and 
the large profits offered to bootleggers are the most effective counsel 
possible to engage in the business; and the business means graft and 
violence at one point or another. 

Another way of codperating is by receiving the result of the evi 
action. If the goods are stolen, the case is perfectly clear. But 
what if they are simply smuggled? Does a man who buys diamonds 
he knows were smuggled, and smuggled at the cost of hundreds of 
lives and millions of dollars of graft in corrupting revenue officers 
—does he participate in the smuggling, and in the crimes connected 
with the smuggling? I am inclined to think that he does. 

Still a third way of codperating is by furnishing the means. And 
the man who buys contraband liquor is furnishing the means of 
carrying on the trade. For the capital needed for the business is a 
revolving fund. The original amount must be replaced by what 
is received from purchasers, or the business goes to smash. Conse- 
quently, not only those who put up the original capital, but also 
those who afterwards buy the goods, are furnishing means to com- 
mit the wrongful actions. 

A man who purchases tickets for an obscene show cooperates in 
the obscenity. It may be that he is personally immune to such oc- 
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casions of sin. Nevertheless, if the show is of such a nature that 
generally it results in evil thoughts and desires for the spectators, 
no moralist that I know of would justify furnishing the money to 
stimulate its production by buying tickets. Nor will moralists ex- 
cuse the purchaser of tickets on the ground that his few dollars 
would not go far towards paying the expenses of production (cfr, 
Liguori, lib. IV, tr. IV, n. 427). Although the purchaser may know 
that the show will continue without his patronage, still he codperates 
in the show (cfr. De Lugo, De Justitia et Jure, XVII, II, n. 37). 
Ballerini uses an illustration that seems to apply to purchasers of 
bootleg liquor. If ten men suffice to launch a boat, he says, and an 
eleventh man helps, certainly he is truly said to be helpful ( Theologia 
Moralis, II, pp. 696-7). And so, if nine hundred and ninety-nine 
purchasers suffice to finance a liquor ring, the thousandth purchaser 
would still codperate. 

Moreover, Noldin says that it is never lawful to cooperate in a 
sin which tends to the injury of Church or State. Bribery and shoot- 
ing enforcement officers seem to me to be sins tending to the harm 
of the State. And buying contraband liquor seems to be cooperating 
in the shooting and the bribery. 

Prohibition is not only one of the livest political questions we have 
before us today in this country, it is also one of the livest moral 
issues. And I have been disappointed at the rather superficial treat- 
ment it has received. I have read most of what has appeared on it 
in our Catholic magazines, and, as far as I can see, we seem to have 
been concerned principally with ropes, and have neglected possible 
cows. Can not THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW do us a 
service by eliciting as thorough a discussion of this matter as we 
have of some other moral questions? Such a discussion has a lot of 
potential dynamite in it. But that only indicates its real importance. 
We can discuss dead issues in perfect safety. But why wait till this 
issue is dead before we really discuss it? 

To make the matter concrete and definite, then, let me propose 
the following cases: 


(1) Cassius is engaged in driving a liquor-laden truck from 
Canada. He goes armed, and he intends to shoot to kill, whether 
the man who interferes with him is a hijacker or an enforcement 
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officer. Can Cassius be given absolution if he intends to continue 
in this work? 

(2) Judas is the man higher up in the case of Cassius. He would 
not risk his own life driving a truck, but he furnishes the capital to 
buy the liquor in Canada, and he has several men like Cassius work- 
ing for him. At least some of these men have actually killed en- 
forcement officers, and Judas knows it. But Judas does not like 
violence if he can avoid it, and so he bribes what officials he can. 

(3) John is a retail bootlegger. He does not kill and does not 
bribe. But he gets his liquor from Judas, and he knows the violence 
and corruption farther back in the system. Can John be absolved if 
he intends to continue his connection with Judas? 

(4) Edward does not kill, but he runs a speakeasy. In order 
to obtain immunity, he pays the police captain of his district $1,000 
amonth. Can Edward be absolved if he intends to continue in busi- 
ness, and to bribe when necessary ? 


(5) Jonathan is a policeman. As his share of the graft in grant- 
ing immunity to certain speakeasies, he receives $100 a month. Can 
Jonathan be absolved if he intends to continue taking bribes? 


(6) Eleanor is a society woman who spends large sums on con- 
traband liquor. She buys from John; John buys from Judas; Judas 
employs men like Cassius who are willing to kill, and who (he 
knows) have actually killed enforcement officers; also Judas bribes 
officials to allow John to ply his trade. Eleanor knows all this at 
least confusedly. May Eleanor be absolved if she intends to con- 
tinue buying from John? 

As I see the Prohibition situation, there are fanatical drys and 
fanatical wets. There is no chance of either changing. But in 
between are a number of men who are not blinded by prejudice. The 
ultimate solution—whether that be an observance of the law, or a 
modification of it, or actual repeal of the 18th Amendment—will de- 
pend on these men in between. But they will not be won by fanati- 
cism. If they are to follow wet or damp leadership, that leadership 
must have clean hands. The wets who boast of graft, violence, gen- 
eral lawlessness, defiant drinking, leave them where they were. 

To me the answer to some of the foregoing questions depends 
upon the fact that we have the political machinery for changing the 
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Volstead Law, and even the Eighteenth Amendment. Under the 
Eighteenth Amendment, as Dr. Ryan has pointed out, we could have 
at least 2.75 per cent beer. I am not wedded to one-half of one per 
cent. But what makes me wonder about how far public sentiment 
is really against the Volstead Law is the fact that no such change 
has been made. An aggressive minority could possibly have put over 
the Eighteenth Amendment in the first place. But I do not see how 
it could have kept the Volstead Law in the face of the same pressure 
politics from the antis that Prohibitionists had used, and with the 
public sentiment as strongly against the Volstead Law as the antis 
claim. 

And although Dr. McBain, of Columbia, in his work “Prohibition 
Legal and Illegal,” is strongly of the opinion that we cannot have 
whiskey under the Eighteenth Amendment, I am inclined to think 
that a strong majority could devise a way out. As intoxicating 
liquor for medicinal purposes is not prohibited, why could not alcohol 
be looked upon as a drug, and the regulations for physicians’ pre- 
scriptions loosened up to such an extent that we should have some 
sort of dispensary system? 

When we have the political machinery for peaceably changing law, 
I am going to be slow in admitting, in the first place, that a law is 
unjust, and secondly that violence and corruption may be rightfully 
used in violating the law. Down in Texas I voted for State pro- 
hibition. I am convinced that national prohibition came too soon. 
There was not a sufficient public opinion back of it. But as long as 
we have the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Law, I think 
that we make a mistake in issuing isolated statements to the effect 
that the Volstead Law does not bind in conscience. In actual life, 
no acts are ever isolated. They are always clothed with circum- 
stances. And we should consider the circumstances connected with 
violating the Volstead Law. We should see if there is a Volstead 
Cow. 





PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Formal Opening of the Trial 

The object or matter of the trial is fixed by the contestatio litis 
(the joining of issues), which consists in the formal denial by the 
defendant of the claim of the plaintiff made with the intention of 
litigating the case before the judge (Canon 1726). 

The summons to the defendant gives him official notice that some- 
one asserts a claim against him in a given matter and for certain 
reasons, which must at least in general terms be indicated in the 
summons in order that the defendant may know whether or not he 
may legitimately contest the claim of the plaintiff. On the appointed 
day both plaintiff and defendant, or their representatives, appear in 
court in answer to the summons. The defendant has been given time 
between the receipt of the summons and the day set for appearance in 
court to reflect whether he should or should not contest the claim of 
the plaintiff. He is not obliged to enter into a lawsuit; in fact, the 
Church prefers that the parties settle disputes by mutual good will 
and agreement. Of course, as soon as the matter has been brought 
to court, the court has the right to supervise and make binding the 
agreement between the plaintiff and defendant. If the defendant be- 
lieves that he has good reasons to contest the claim of the plaintiff, 
he may at this first appearance in court declare his mind to resist the 
demands of the plaintiff, and he does so by a formal denial of the 
specific claim of the plaintiff. 


ForM OF THE “CONTESTATIO LiTIS” 


No formalities are required for the joining of issues; it suffices 
that the parties appear before the judge or his delegate, and that the 
complaint or petition of the plaintiff and the denial of the defendant, 
whereby the matter in dispute and the points of the controversy are 
clearly determined, are inserted into the acts of the case (Canon 
1727). 

The formalities of the joining of issues are narrowed down to the 
bare essentials of the assertion of the claim of the plaintiff and the 
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denial of the defendant. It is important for the plaintiff, however, 
to be exact in the recital of the facts on which he bases his claim and 
in specifying exactly what he demands of the defendant. The denial 
of the defendant must be exactly to the point, denying the particular 
claim of the plaintiff and the facts on which he bases his claim. The 
petition or complaint of the plaintiff and the denial of the defendant 
made before the judge are to be written into the acts of the case by 
the clerk of the court. 

In more complicated cases, however, when the complaint of the 
plaintiff is neither clear nor simple or when the answer of the de- 
fendant abounds with difficulties, the judge should either ex officio 
or at the instance of either party summon the parties to court for 
the purpose of specifying the paragraphs or counts (dubia), so that 
the issues over which the two parties litigate may be determined 
(Canon 1728). 

The entire trial is based on the petition or complaint of the plain- 
tiff and the answer of the defendant, and the court cannot admit 
further claims in the course of the trial or anything extraneous to 
the original petition of the plaintiff. The court demands of the 
plaintiff that he prove the facts and other points alleged in his orig- 
inal petition fixed in the joining of issues, and nothing outside of the 
points raised in the opening of the trial will be admitted. 

What is called in Canon 1728 dubia concordanda, corresponds to 
the common-law joining of issues. “The issues are ascertained by 
requiring the alternate pleadings of plaintiff and defendant to be so 
constructed as to finally present some point distinctly affirmed on one 
side and distinctly denied on the other. When the point of contro- 
versy has in this way been ascertained, the pleadings are ended, and 
the parties are, in legal parlance, said to be at issue’’ (Philips, “Prin- 
ciples of Pleading,” n.48). Evidently the court wants to know 
whether the plaintiff has a prima facie legal claim against the de- 
fendant, and it further must know precisely the points of contention 
between the litigating parties. The statements of the plaintiff must 
be direct assertions, and hypothetical, conditional, equivocal phrases 
must be avoided. Likewise, the answer of the defendant to the 
claims of the plaintiff must be direct denials. If, for instance, one 
parish demands of another ecclesiastical corporation payment of a 
certain amount of money shown on the face of a matured note held 
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by the parish against the other corporation, the defense of fraud 
that the defendant corporation may have should be stated positively, 
saying that the note (describing the same) held by the plaintiff was 
fraudulently executed in the name of the defendant and that it is not 
the defendant’s note. The answer should not be, “tf the plaintiff is 
the owner of a note against the defendant, etc.,” for the answer of 
the defendant must be a direct and positive denial. 

The importance of the exact definition of the points of contro- 
versy between the litigants is emphasized in Canon 1728, which 
directs the court to appoint a special day for the determination of the 
points at issue in those cases in which the petition of the plaintiff or 
the answer of the defendant is complicated and difficult. In that 
session in court the Code directs the following to be done: 

If on the day appointed by the court for the joining of issues, a 
party, though properly summoned, does not appear, nor give a just 
excuse for absenting himself, he shall be declared guilty of contempt 
of court, and the formulation of the counts or points claimed by the 
plaintiff or raised in denial by the defendant shall be fixed by the 
judge ex officio at the request of the party who appeared. The party 
guilty of contempt of court shall immediately be notified by the court 
of the fixing of the counts in order that he may within the time al- 
lowed at the discretion of the judge make exceptions and objections 
to the counts and justify his absence. 

If the parties appear and agree on the points or counts about which 
they intend to litigate, and the judge on his part finds no objection to 
the issues, he shall so state in the decree by which the form of the 
issues is fixed. 

If, however, the parties disagree (e.g., the defendant may claim 
that the plaintiff has no legal basis for some of the counts, and there- 
fore demur to their insertion in the case), or if the judge does not 
approve of the conclusions reached by the parties over controverted 
points, the judge himself shall by decree settle the disputed point. 

Once the forms of the points at issue have been fixed, they cannot 
be changed except by a new decree of the judge, which cannot be 
given except for a grave reason and at the request of one of the 
parties or of the diocesan prosecutor or defensor vinculi. If the 
prosecutor or the defensor vinculi requests the alteration, both parties 
must be heard and their reason for objecting be given consideration ; 
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if one of the parties requests the alteration, the opposing party must 
be heard and his reasons for objecting be considered by the court 
(Canon 1729). 


TAKING OF EvIDENCE Not TO START BEFORE JOINING OF IssuES 


sefore the joining of issues has taken place, the judge shall not 
proceed with the examination of witnesses and the admission of other 
proofs except in the case of contempt of court, or when it becomes 
necessary to take the depositions of witnesses lest they die or move 
away, or when for any other reason it would be difficult to obtain 
their testimony later on (Canon 1730). 


EFFECT OF THE JOINING OF ISSUES 


The joining of issues has the following consequences : 


(1) the plaintiff may not change the bill of complaint unless the 
defendant consents and the judge for good reasons believes that the 
change should be admitted, but the defendant always has the right to 
obtain compensation for damages and expenses, if any are due to 
him. The bill of complaint is not considered altered, if the manner 
of proof is shortened or altered; if the principal claim or the second- 
ary claims are reduced; if the circumstances of a fact stated in the 
bill of complaint are illustrated, completed, or amended in such a way 
that the object of the controversy remains the same; if, instead of 
the object itself, the price, or interest, or something equivalent is 
asked ; 


(2) the judge shall fix an appropriate interval of time within 
which the parties must procure and complete the proofs of their case. 
This interval may be prolonged at the discretion of the judge if the 
parties request a postponement, but he must see that the trial is not 
unduly protracted ; 


(3) the possessor of the property or rights of another ceases to 
possess in good faith. Consequently, if the case is decided against 
him, he must restore not only the thing itself, but also the fruits 
which the thing has produced since the joining of issues, and he is, 
moreover, obliged to repair any damages caused since that moment 
(Canon 1731). 

In reference to the last paragraph about prescription, canonists 
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distinguish between a civil and a natural interruption of prescription. 
Naturally the man who possessed goods or rights in good faith until 
the litigation began concerning those goods or rights does not cease 
to possess in good faith; on the contrary, the reasons advanced by 
the plaintiff in his petition to the court and in the contestation of the 
lawsuit may seem so futile to the possessor that he is all the more 
convinced of the justice of his possession. However, civilly the 
possession in good faith required for legal prescription is interrupted 
until the final sentence in the trial. The lawsuit may last two years 
and during that time the possessor is answerable to the court for the 
goods held by him and for the revenue or profit derived from them, 
and the court can hold him responsible for losses or damages to the 
goods. If the possessor takes as much care of those goods as any 
prudent man would take of his own goods, and if nevertheless loss 
or damage happens to befall the goods, the question arises whether 
the possessor is answerable to the court also for such accidental loss 
or damage. There is no explicit ruling in the Code on this point but 
only the precept that, if the possessor loses the lawsuit and is ordered 
to give possession to his adversary, he is held liable for benefits 
accrued and damages caused pending the litigation. If the Code 
said that the possessor from the opening of the lawsuit becomes a 
possessor in bad faith or equivalent to such, he would be liable for 
damages to the goods even though they happened without his fault; 
if, however, he continues in possession after the manner of a 
sequester (i.e., a man appointed by the court to hold possession of 
disputed goods until the court has ruled on the right of possession), 
he would not be liable for purely accidental damages to the goods. 
Equity demands that the possessor in the case be held equivalent to 
a sequester rather than to a possessor in bad faith. 

The turamentum calumnie which is mentioned frequently in the 
old Canon Law is not mentioned in the Code except in the trial or 
process of Beatification and Canonization (cfr. Canon 2037, §4). 
In the former law, after the contestatio litts the parties had to take 
the iuramentum calumnie@ (in civil, not in criminal cases), by which 
they swore that they believed they had a good case to go to law, and 
that they intended to avoid all falsehood, deceit and fraud in pleading 
their side of the case. The custom of not demanding the iwramen- 
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tum calumnie had become general in the ecclesiastical courts before 
the Code of Canon Law was promulgated. 


THE INSTANCE OF A SUIT 


The instance begins with the joining of the issues; it ends in any 
of the ways in which a trial may be ended; but it can also be inter- 
rupted before, and may be even terminated by abatement (which is 
defined in Canon 1736) or by renunciation (Canon 1732). 

The procedural law of the Code speaks frequently of cases being 
in the first, second and further instance. Wherefore, it is of impor- 
tance to know what is meant by the term “instance.” The instance 
means all judicial acts performed for the purpose of litigating a case 
from the joining of issues to the final sentence. The trial may not 
go through all the acts after it has been started by the joining of 
issues, for the parties may agree to end it before the final sentence 
by friendly agreement, by arbitration, etc. Besides, the instance may 
be interrupted, and it may be terminated by abatement and by re- 
nunciation. In the following Canons the Code lays down the rules 
for interruption of the instance and for termination of it by abate- 
ment and by renunciation. 


INTERRUPTION OF THE INSTANCE 


If a litigating party dies, or changes his state (a change of state 
that deprives him of the ability or the right to act in court), or if 
a party loses the office by reason of which he acted in the case, the 
following rules obtain: 

(1) if the case has not yet been closed, the instance is interrupted 
until the heir of the deceased or the successor (in office) resumes 
the litigation ; 

(2) if the case has been closed (causa conclusa), the instance is 
not interrupted, and the judge must continue the procedure, sum- 
moning the proxy (if there be one) or otherwise the heir of the 
deceased or the successor in office (Canon 1733). 


Canon 1860 explains what is meant by the conclusio in causa: the 
closing of the case, in so far as the parties are concerned, takes place 
when the parties have declared at the inquiry of the judge that they 
have no more to say in proof or defense of their case, and the judge 
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has issued a written statement that the case is closed. The judge 
has the right to fix a date for the final presentation in court of evi- 
dence by the parties, for the law prescribes that the judge should 
endeavor to finish lawsuits speedily. 


Suits CONCERNING RIGHT TO BENEFICE AND DEATH OF 
ONE OF THE PARTIES 


If there is a controversy between two clerics about the right to a 
benefice, and one of them dies while the case is pending, or one 
resigns the benefice, the instance is not interrupted, but the prosecu- 
tor (promotor iustitie) conducts the case against the survivor in be- 
half of the liberty of the benefice or of the church. The prosecutor 
does not enter into the case, if the benefice is one of those which the 
bishop can freely confer (i.¢., without interference of a patron or 
other person having a right to designate, elect, etc., the incumbent), 
and if the bishop prefers to give it to the surviving party, as though 
he had won the case (Canon 1734). 


INTERRUPTION OF INSTANCE BY ELIMINATION OF PROXY 
OR GUARDIAN 


If a proxy or a guardian gives up his office, the instance remains 
interrupted until the party or the persons concerned have appointed 
a new proxy or guardian, or have declared that they henceforth will 
continue personally the trial of the case (Canon 1735). 

Everyone who has a right to act as plaintiff or defendant in court 
may, if he so desires, appoint a proxy or representative to act for 
him in court. If the proxy gives up his office, the lawsuit is inter- 
rupted until the party either appoints a new representative or de- 
clares to the court that he himself will act in court. Minors and 
other persons who can act in court only through a guardian are pro- 
tected in law to the extent that, if the guardian ceases to act for them, 
the Ordinary may appoint a guardian for them to represent them in 
court and protect their interests. 


ABATEMENT OF THE INSTANCE BY LAPSE OF TIME 


If, without the intervention of any impediment, no procedural act 
has been done in the court of the first instance for two years or in 
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the court of appeal for one year, the instance abates; if in the court 
of appeal no action has been taken for one year, the sentence which 
is contested in the appeal becomes a res iudicata, that is, an adjudged 
case from which there is no appeal (Canon 1736). 

The parties to a lawsuit are not permitted to extend the trial in- 
definitely. The plaintiff and the defendant are obliged to prosecute 
their rights with all diligence, and, if one of them is indifferent and 
unduly delays the procedure, the other party can request the judge 
to force the other to act either in person or through his representa- 
tive. If that party ignores the orders of the judge, the court can 
declare him guilty of contempt and after due warning proceed with 
the case and settle it. If both parties are indifferent and stop all 
activity for two years (in the court of the first instance), the case is 
thrown out of court. If both parties are neglectful in prosecuting 
the case in appeal and take no action for a year, the sentence of the 
first court becomes final and unappealable. 


EFFECT OF ABATEMENT OF THE INSTANCE 


The abatement or discarding of a lawsuit is effective ipso iure (i.e., 
without the need of a declaration on the part of the court wherein 
the suit abated), and holds good against all litigants, even minors 
and other persons having the privilege of minors; and if the same 
matter is again brought to court (by the same litigants), the excep- 
tion of res iudicata must-be raised against it ex officio, because the 
law admits no further litigation about the same matter between the 
same persons. If a proxy or a guardian or an administrator has 
been the cause of the abatement of the instance, the parties wronged 
by their representatives can sue them for damages, and they will be 
held liable unless they can prove that they were not at fault (Canon 


1737). 


EFFECT OF ABATEMENT OF THE INSTANCE IN REFERENCE TO 
THE ACTS OF THE CASE 


The abatement of the instance wipes out the acts of the process, 
but it does not destroy the acts of the cause itself. The latter can 
have their force in another instance or lawsuit, provided the new trial 
is between the same persons and over the same matter. As to out- 
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siders, the acts of the case have no other force or effect than of 
documents (Canon 1738). 


The procedural law distinguishes between the acta processus and 
acta cause. The acta processus denote all acts in court which have 
to do with the legal formalities of the procedure; the acta cause 
embrace all acts which have to do with the merits of the case on the 
part of the plaintiff and the defendant, testimony of witnesses, docu- 
ments, admissions and denials by the parties, etc. The acts concern- 
ing the merits of the case retain their force and are conclusive con- 
cerning the parties to the litigation if the same case is again brought 
to court. As to other persons, the acts concerning the merits of the 
case have merely the force of documents. 


EXPENDITURES OF LITIGATION IN CASE OF ABATEMENT 


In the case of the abatement of an instance, each litigant shall 
bear the expenses which he incurred in connection with the abated 
case (Canon 1739). 


RENUNCIATION OF THE INSTANCE AND OF ACTS OF THE PROCESS 


The plaintiff may renounce the instance at any stage and in any 
degree of the trial ; likewise, both the plaintiff and the defendant may 
renounce either all or only some of the acts of procedure. 


For the validity of the renunciation it is necessary that it be made 
in writing, that it be signed by the party or by his proxy empowered 
thereto by special mandate, that it be made known to the other party 
and be accepted by him, or at least not objected to by him, and that 
it be admitted by the judge (Canon 1740). 


EFFECTS OF RENUNCIATION 


Once the renunciation has been admitted by the judge, it has, in 
so far as the acts which one has renounced are concerned, the same 
effect as the abatement of the instance. The renouncing party is 
obliged to pay the costs of the acts which he renounces (Canon 
1741). 

If the plaintiff renounces the instance with the consent or acqui- 
escence of the defendant and the approval of the judge, the question 
arises whether the plaintiff may later on sue the same defendant in 
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the same matter. Under the former Canon Law the renunciation of 
the present lawsuit did not estop the plaintiff from bringing that 
same suit against the same person later on. The Code states that the 
renunciation of acts has the same force as abatement (i.¢., they are 
completely wiped out and can never be brought up in court in any 
manner). The Code does not seem to say the same about the re- 
nunciation of the instance or lawsuit itself, and in points in which the 
new law is not clear the former law on that point is to be considered 
unchanged. If the defendant desires to be absolutely certain that 
the plaintiff cannot trouble him again in court about the matter of 
the present suit, he may refuse to consent to the renunciation of the 
instance by the plaintiff unless he agrees to renounce explicitly the 
litigation itself (1.e., the right to sue him at any future time in the 
same matter). That such a renunciation can be made seems certain 
from the Lex Propria of the Sacred Roman Rota (Apostolic Con- 
stitution of Pope Pius X, June 28, 1908), where it is stated that the 
plaintiff can renounce either the instance, or the litigation itself, or 


the acts of the process. 














IN MEMORIA LACRYMZ 
By A. J. CARMoopy 


’ 


Shortly after ordination I was sent as assistant to St. A s 
parish. As it was situated in a small town and the congregation was 
not large, there was scarcely need for two priests there. The pastor, 
however, was growing very feeble and so the work of the parish fell 
principally on the assistant, leaving the old priest to spend his few 
remaining days in some peace and comfort. 





Since the pastor proved to be a man of the utmost charm and con- 
sideration, it was not long before there developed between us a close 
relationship, even as of father and son. The old priest had come to 
the diocese over a half-century previously and had seen its growth 
from a few scattered mission churches to many populous parishes 
and splendid religious edifices. But for him all modern events and 
progress contained no great interest, for in his advanced years his 
thoughts incessantly turned backward to the missionary work of his 
younger days. Any slight happening was enough to set him off on 
his favorite subject. Far from being boresome to me, these tales 
and discussions were of the utmost interest. Since after years they 
are still impressed in my memory, they are set down here as nearly 
as possible as they were related, though I must humbly confess that 
they lose much in the retelling. 

Shortly after my arrival in my new home I purchased my first 
automobile. As I drove the shining, new machine up to the rectory 
there was perhaps more than the proper amount of pride in my 
bearing. Be that as it may, I grandly invited the pastor to go for a 
ride. He consented, I believe, not from any pleasure in the trip but 
merely to gratify my vanity. At any rate, we drove around the 
little community for an hour and then back to the rectory. As the 
evening was yet young and the summer air was warm, we settled 
ourselves in comfortable chairs on the secluded front porch. The 
pastor produced his blackened pipe, which wafted a strange incense 
to the high heavens, got it drawing well and pointing to my new 
car still standing at the curb asked: 

“I judge that you are very proud of your new machine?” 
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I admitted that its possession gave me a modicum of pleasure. 

“Tt will be a great help in the work of an extensive parish,” he 
returned. ‘You know in the old days our parishes were so small 
that we did not need a machine like that to cover them.” 

I passed over the gentle irony contained in the remark and asked: 
“How large was your first parish, Father ?”’ 

“Well, it contained the whole southern part of this State in 
general, for there were no certain boundaries in those days. When 
I was needed, I attended the northern part of our neighboring State, 
though that was outside of the diocese entirely. Mission trips of 
two and three hundred miles to say Mass at various stations and 
give the few Catholic miners and settlers an opportunity to receive 
the Sacraments were not uncommon.” 


“How did you ever travel over so much territory?” 

At the question the old missionery’s eyes assumed a faraway ex- 
pression, and I felt that in spirit he was travelling again the rugged 
mountains and smiling valleys of his first charge. 


“Did I not tell you of my horse, ‘Amicus’?” he asked rousing at 
last. 


Here I wisely remained silent. If I knew anything of the pastor’s 
characteristics, all signs pointed to an evening’s entertainment with 
a story of the old missions. Without waiting, then, for my reply the 
missionary began his tale. 

“When I was ordained, assistants were unknown at least in this 
section of the country. The young priest was apportioned a consid- 
erable expanse of this western land, given the bishop’s blessing, and 
told to be about his labor of saving souls. My inheritance fell, as I 
have said, upon the great mountain stretches to the south. In one 
of the enclosed valleys of the region a more or less permanent set- 
tlement had been established, and here the parish church had been 
erected. After a three days’ journey by boat and stage I reached 
my charge and arranged my few belongings in the living room 
behind the church. It did not take me long to become acquainted 
with the few Catholics in that place, but the question soon arose how 
to care for those scattered throughout the hundreds of square miles 
of my parish. Though stages ran between the principal camps and 
settlements, these would solve only a part of the difficulty. 
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“The solution of my dilemma came sooner than I expected. A 
party of horsemen were going through the mining camps racing 
their mounts against any local products and giving the miners an 
opportunity to bet their gold on the results of the contests. One of 
the riders in a rage at the loss of a race had mercilessly abused and 
beaten his horse so that the animal appeared to be ruined. Since 
the owner offered to sell the poor beast at a ridiculously small sum, 
I paid over the amount and led my purchase away. 

“The crowd of spectators and loungers, who had gathered to see 
the races, laughed at my bargain and engaged in some goodnatured 
repartee at my expense. And truly a more pitiable-looking equine 
could scarcely be imagined. With low-hung head he limped along 
and showed every mark of a broken spirit. A little rest and kind 
treatment, however, worked wonders with the animal; and in a short 
time I had a mount equal to any in the whole region of the mines. 
His coat took on a rich roan color; his naturally high spirits re- 
turned; with head held high and sparkling eye he would respond to 
my call no matter how far away he might be. I named him ‘Amicus,’ 
for he was a friend indeed. 

“No more faithful horse ever carried a rider. Though we were 
gone for days and sometimes for weeks on the missions, he never 
tired. He even appeared to get the greatest enjoyments from the 
trips. I often wondered if in his beast soul he did not dimly realize 
that he was having a part in a sacred work and rejoiced accordingly. 
At least, whether knowing it or not, he helped to do God’s work in 
that primitive and wild country. 

“It is hard to realize in this age of machinery the feeling which 
the pioneers of former days held for their mounts. Often their very 
lives depended upon the horses they rode; no wonder, then, that they 
held their dumb friends in such high esteem, no wonder that they 
considered the comfort of the beast before that of the man. Such 
was my esteem and my care for Amicus; nor would this surprise 
you, if you could have gone along with us into the wilderness. On 
the trail between settlements we might ride for a whole day and meet 
no human being. Evening perhaps would overtake us on the way, 
making an open camp necessary. A pleasant mountain vale would 
be chosen for the purpose, where there was a good stream of water 
and plenty of grass for pasture. I would remove pack, saddle and 
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bridle from Amicus, and give him an encouraging slap to be on his 
way to a well-earned rest and pasturage. After starting the camp 
fire and preparing a simple meal, I would make my bed for the night, 
for the mountain darkness falls quickly. Perhaps by the flickering 
light of the camp fire I would finish my Office for the day; then into 
the blankets I’d roll to sleep as snugly as any king in his bed of gold. 
As the fire burnt low and the stars came out one by one through the 
branches of the towering trees, the awful silence of the forest would 
close over me like a pall. I need not tell you that at such a time it 
was a comfort to know that a friend was close, even though that 
friend was a dumb animal; it was reassuring to hear the stamp of a 
hoof or an occasional snort at some danger, real or imaginary, in 
the forest. 

“In the morning I would be awakened by the same faithful com- 
panion, reminding me that it was time to be up and on our journey. 
Stiff with the chill mountain air I would start the dead fire, make a 
hasty cup of coffee, roll my pack and away again towards the distant 
settlements. Do you wonder that a common bond develops between 
a man and a horse of that kind? Are not modern people missing 


something noble when they travel only by a machine whose heart 


is iron? 

“The trails of that far-flung country were as familiar to Amicus 
as to myself. He seemed to know instinctively where I wanted to 
go, so that many a time on a long journey I gave him his head, set- 
tled myself comfortably in the saddle, and drowsed or even read a 
book, knowing that I would be taken without fail to my proper des- 
tination. One time only was he at fault, and of that I will tell you 
now. 

“If my memory does not fail, it was the Feast of St. Ann. I had 
arranged to say Mass the next morning at a mining camp some dis- 
tance away, but had been delayed in my departure so that late after- 
noon found me still some miles from my goal. Knowing that there 
would be but little leisure for me after my arrival, I thought to finish 
my Office on the way. The trail had been traversed many times 
before, so giving free rein to Amicus I opened the Breviary. I had 
finished Vespers and was well started on Compline, when I was 
interrupted by the sudden stopping of my mount. Upon glancing 
up I saw that we were off the trail entirely and in a little clearing, 
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where stood a dilapidated cabin. You may imagine my feeling of 
surprise, as never before had a mistake of that kind been made by 
Amicus. I started to turn him by the rein in the proper direction, 
but he stubbornly refused to move. I struck him with the slack of 
the rein; he trembled at the unaccustomed blow but still remained 
rooted to the spot. A sort of unnatural, certainly uncalled-for 
rage possessed me; I reached down and grasped a strong piece of 
fallen limb which lay near at hand. With that club I struck blindly 
before me. Amicus in the meanwhile had turned his head to look 
backward with beseeching eyes, and the blow fell fairly on his fore- 
head. He sank slowly to his knees beneath me. 

“At the same instant a cry for help came from the cabin. Without 
further ado I turned to investigate and found within lying on a 
tumble-down bed a very specter of a man. As I bent over his emaci- 
ated form, I saw that life was held merely by a thread within him. 
In gasps his story was told. He had been chopping down a tree, a 
limb of which in falling had struck him to the ground. Enough 
strength remained to him to free himself from the weight and drag 
his crushed body to the cabin. There he had lain for unnumbered 
days. He was a Catholic, though he had not practised his faith for 
years. In his dire extremity he had turned again to God and prayed 
that his present suffering might work good for his soul. Especially 
had he invoked the good St. Ann, as had been taught to him in his 
youth by a pious mother. 

“With haste I heard his confession and administered the last rites 
of the Church. It would seem as if his soul had been waiting for 
that dismissal, for with my words he breathed his last. As well as 
I might, I composed the poor body in a respectful attitude and 
turned from the cabin to seek aid at the mines. 

“Outside the door I recoiled from the sight which met my eyes. 
Amicus still remained in his half kneeling posture. One glance was 
sufficient to show that from that noble frame too life had departed. 
My impious hand had struck the fatal cerebrum.” 

While the missionary had related his tale, night had gathered 
around us also. For a time we sat in silence, for I sensed that the 
pastor in imagination was making once more camp in the deep 
mountains. For him the fire blazed merrily; the night wind sighed 
through the tall pines; there was a symphony of peaceful music in 
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the running snow waters. The old priest came to with a sigh, felt 
for his cane and hobbled slowly into the rectory. I cannot be sure, 
but I thought I saw a tear run down his furrowed visage; and I felt 
that it was only just that after fifty years a tear should be shed for 
that magnificent friend, Amicus. 

I too arose and stood at the top of the steps looking into the street. 
The moon had come up and was bathing my new automobile in its 
soft beams. The paint and polished trimmings of the car reflected 
the light beautifully; but for me its glamor had departed. It after 
all was only a man-made machine of steel and iron without life or 
instinct. How could it compare with man’s ancient companion en- 
dowed by the Creator with spirit and feeling? To me, still musing 
on the story of the old missions, it appeared also more appropriate 
to use the sentient creature in the service of the Creator. Of course, 
God can make use of any instrument to do His holy will; but I felt 
very certain that after fifty years I would not tell some young levite 
how an automobile had led me to a dying man praying for the Sacra- 
ments, nor would I drop a tear at the memory of its passing. 











EDUCATORS AND EDUCATION. II. 
By Paut E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Jesus Christ is the Great Teacher of Mankind. His Church is 
the greatest educational institution in history. The conversion of 
Europe is the greatest single event in the history of education. 

The teaching of Jesus Christ effected a profound change in the 
field of education. His Apostles began to preach and to teach 
throughout the world with a divine commission. Their first lesson 
was of the Redemption. They came with a sublime message of 
hope and salvation to all mankind. They told men of their lost 
birthright now restored to them, and joyfully accorded all men 
without exception the dignity of being sons of God by adoption 
and heirs to the kingdom of heaven. They gave the world a new 
conception of the dignity of human personality and of the sanctity 
of human life. The God whom they preached was no respecter of 
persons, and there were to be no castes or classes among men. All 
were bound by the ties of love for one another. 

The Greeks and the Romans had known nothing of this. The 
cultured Greek had only contempt for the barbarian, and the Roman 
viewed all outside nations as possible subjects of Roman world 
power. But Christianity made of the world one vast school; all 
mankind became by divine commission its disciples. “Going, there- 
fore, teach ye all nations,” was the command of Christ. Nor was 
this commission given to the Apostles to expire with them. “Be- 
hold I am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
world.” The educational work of Christianity is thus endowed with 
perpetuity. This does not make of it a rigid system, knowing no 
change and no development. But in the light of the deposit of 
faith—certain unchangeable truths, belief in which is exacted of her 
followers—Christianity measured and determined the value of every 
theory and of every ideal of life and of education. In pursuance 
of His promise Christ entrusted the spread of His doctrine, not to 
books nor to schools of philosophy nor to the governments of the 
world, but to an organization—the Church—that spoke in His 
name and with His authority. The educational work undertaken 
by the Church was a monumental task. Previously no educational 
agency had undertaken such a task. But history over the space of 
1295 
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twenty centuries attests that no such agency ever accomplished so 
much for education in the highest sense. “Since the three hundred 
years of persecution,” writes Macaulay, “the Roman Catholic 


Church has marched for fifteen hundred years at the head of human 
civilization, and has driven, harnessed to its chariot, as the horses 
of a triumphal car, the chief intellectual and material forces of the 
world; its greatness, glory, grandeur and majesty have beer almost, 
though not absolutely, all that in these respects the world has to 
boast of.” 

We concede the high conception of personality attained by the 
Greeks. No one claims that it was perfect. Christianity set up 
the perfect ideal. Insisting upon the value of each human soul as 
created by God and destined for eternal life, the Church teaches 
that the State is not the supreme arbiter, and that service to the 
public weal is not the ultimate standard. The Church does not 
abrogate social and civic obligations, but subordinates them to the 
duties man owes to God. The fulfillment, sincere and complete, of 
his duties to God will insure fidelity to all other obligations, and 
thus results in the formation of the perfect citizen. 

Woman was at once lifted to a higher plane and became the 
equal of man. She was no longer the mere creature of man’s pas- 
sion, a chattel to be bartered at will. Unity and indissolubility gave 
the marriage contract a new meaning, and the sacramental char- 
acter sanctified the relationship and the life-work of man and wife. 
Parental authority was vindicated, but not allowed to run to the 
extreme of the patria potestas. The child possesses personality of 
equal worth with his elders. He has a right to education, and his 
parents have the correlative duty of providing it. The child is 
bound in reverence and filial love to respect and obey his parents. 
Mutual rights and obligations of parents and children thereby 
strengthen the ties of home life and consecrate the whole work of 
education in its very source. 

Christianity gave to the world no mere abstract conception of 
her ideal of personality. She presented the actual, concrete life of 
her Founder who was absolutely perfect. Christ was God and at 
the same time the perfect man. The philosophers had formulated 
beautiful theories of knowledge and virtue. They never knew per- 
fect fulfillment. But in Christ’s own Person Christianity had the 
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actual realization of the highest ideals of personality. Christ could 
say to His disciples: “1 am the way, the truth, and the life” (John, 
xiv. 6). He could bid His disciples: “Follow Me.” And only then 
are Christian teachers doing their work well when they can, after 
the example of the Great Teacher, stand before their disciples and 
bid them as Christ did: “Follow me.” We learn by imitation. 
There is an imitative instinct in human nature. Christ did not dis- 
dain to appeal to it. 

Christianity had the added advantage of supplying her followers 
with a body of truth to be accepted on faith. It was a body of 
truth beyond the domain of unaided human reason but full of im- 
port for life here and hereafter. Many truths that had troubled 
the pagan mind and stirred doubts innumerable in sincere inquirers 
were contained in the deposit of faith. The teaching of Christianity 
closed discussion in regard to these. The Christian might not ques- 
tion the existence of a personal God, the reality of His providence, 
the immortality of the soul, the freedom of the will, and the result- 
ing accountability of man to Divine Justice. Morality must mean 
the inner rectitude of the will, not mere outward conformity with 
conventions. The love of one’s neighbor must be a practical thing 
expressing itself in deed and in truth. There were certain definite 
credenda and agenda to be accepted equally by all. The emphasis 
on spiritual aims gave new ideals to education. Nor did these 
spiritual aims reject or discard anything of value in the previous 
educational theory of the world. The Christian philosophy of edu- 
cation does not in any way jeopardize the temporal interests of man. 
The things of this life must serve to secure the things of eternity. 
Fundamentally the Christian believes in an eternal existence. He 
can therefore disregard neither the present nor the future life. But 
his education serves as Spencer’s “preparation for complete living” 
only when it keeps in view the things of eternity, the life beyond 
the grave. 

No synopsis of the history of education, however sketchy, could 
be complete without some study of the greatest of all teachers, Jesus 
Christ, the Man-God. He gave the world new ideals in culture and 
education that reshaped educational theory and practice. He Him- 
self is the model of the perfect teacher. His infinite wisdom gave 
Him a complete mastery of the truths He taught, and His technique 
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of teaching was that of the perfect teacher. ‘Teaching orally by 
personal instruction, He associated with His followers, won their 
confidence and met their special needs, He encouraged questions, 
but supposed the possession of knowledge previously acquired and 
built upon it. He adapted sublime and abstract truths to the ca- 
pacity of human intelligence in plain and simple language intelligible 
to all. With forms of speech and illustrations that gave concrete 
and intelligible embodiment to His ideas, He provided the particular 
application of these truths to individual instances that would appeal 
to His hearers. He taught as one “having authority,” and demand 
ed acceptance of what seemed to His hearers “hard sayings,” but 
He was Himself the living model of His teaching. He bade His 
disciples learn of Him meekness and humility of heart and fearlessly 
challenged them to follow Him. 

Christ founded His Church to continue in perpetuity His work 
upon this earth, The commission to teach that He gave her was 
unlimited, But in the beginning the Church engaged only in moral 
and religious teaching. The catechumenal and the catechetical 
schools of those early ages did not touch upon the field of secular 
education. The catechumenal school provided the instruction and 
training required of the recipient of Baptism, The catechetical 
schools were the higher schools of philosophy and theology and 
gave that more advanced instruction in the Christian Faith which 
enabled their students to answer their pagan adversaries success 
fully. Neither of these types of schools concerned itself with the 
purely secular subjects. But it was not long before the watchmen 
on the towers of Israel perceived the dangers of a purely secular 
education, The circumstances of life in a pagan environment de- 
manded that the priests and bishops of the Church provide the teach- 
ing in subjects not purely religious. The pagan nemesis stimulated 
the outstanding work in Christian education of such great teachers 
as Clement of Alexandria, Origen, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Basil 
the Great, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Gregory of Nazianzus and 
St. Chrysostom. 

It was St. Basil the Great who drew perhaps for the first time the 
important distinction that should guide every Christian student 
even today in his study of secular writings: ‘We shall receive 
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gladly those passages in which they praise virtue and condemn vice. 
For just as bees know how to extract honey from flowers, which to 
men are agreeable only for their fragrance and color, even so here 
also those who look for something more than pleasure and enjoy- 
ment in such writers may derive profit for their souls. Now, then, 
altogether after the manner of bees must we use these writings, for 
the bees do not visit all the flowers without discrimination, nor 
indeed do they seek to carry away entire those upon which they 
light, but rather, having taken so much as is adapted to their needs, 
they let the rest go. So we, if wise, shall take from heathen books 
whatever befits us and is allied to the truth, and shall pass over the 
rest.” 

St. Basil profoundly affected educational thought and procedure 
of his own day and succeeding ages, particularly in the Middle 
Ages and during the Renaissance. The Renaissance—of which we 
shall treat in extenso later—professed to bring to the service of the 
Church the learning of classical antiquity; but this was precisely 
the work done in the service of religion by the great Fathers of the 
Oriental Church over one thousand years before the Renaissance. 
St. Gregory of Nyssa defined the Christian attitude towards pagan 
culture and philosophy; St. Gregory of Nazianzus brought all the 
culture and learning of his time to the service of the Church; and 
St. John Chrysostom declared in unmistakable terms the dangers 
of a purely secular education. ‘“‘When the foundations of a build- 
ing are sapped we should seek rather for architects to reconstruct 
the whole edifice, than for artists to adorn the walls. . . . The choice 
lies between two alternatives: a liberal education which you may 
get by sending your children to the public schools, or the salvation 
of their souls which you secure by sending them to the monks. 
Which is to gain the day, science or the soul? If you can unite 
both advantages, do so by all means; but if not, choose the more 
precious.” It is well for the Catholic layman everywhere to know 
that the solicitude of the Church for the Christian education of her 
children is in no way a product of opposition to any present-day 
system of State schools. That solicitude has been characteristic of 
the Church in every age. It is but the exercise of a right and an 
obligation that is hers. 

Contemporary with what we might call the entry of the Church 
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into the field of secular education—on the attainment of her free- 
dom under Constantine—was the career of a great layman, Lactan- 
tius Firmianus, a teacher of rhetoric in Nicomedia, who after his 
conversion to Christianity won the esteem and confidence of the 
Emperor Constantine. The literary style and the eloquence of this 
great scholar earned him the title of the Christian Cicero. The 
great Fathers of the Western Church made their epoch memorable 
in the history of education. St. Ambrose, a scholarly lawyer of 
Milan, was elevated to the bishopric of that city. As an orator and 
a writer he promoted the interests of the Church and edified the 
faithful of all ages. He is remembered chiefly for his instructions 
to women and for his advocacy of the study of ancient litera- 
ture. Many of his orations and sermons were later accepted as 
models of Latin composition in the schools of the Renaissance. 
St. Jerome is famous as a Scripture scholar and the author of the 
Latin Vulgate, the official version of the Scriptures approved by 
the Council of Trent. He is the first prominent advocate of what 
is now termed domestic science or home economics. After giving 
minute directions for the moral training of a certain young girl, he 
writes as follows: “Teach her also the working of wool, to hold 
the distaff, to place the basket in her lap, to ply the spindle, and 
draw out the threads. But let her have nothing to do with silk or 
golden thread. Let the clothes she makes be such as to keep out 
the cold, and not a mere compromise with nakedness. Her food 
should be a few herbs, and so forth, with sometimes a few small 
fishes. But not to go into details on this subject, of which I have 
elsewhere spoken more at length, let her always leave off eating 
with an appetite, so that she may be able to read and sing immedi- 
ately.” He tells us of his passionate devotion to the ancient clas- 
sics, and that as a result of a dream he resolved to use them solely 
for Christian purposes. His Liber de viris illustribus is the first 
formal history of education from the pen of a Christian. 

St. Augustine is most frequently commemorated as an illustrious 
convert. He was a great scholar, perhaps the greatest in the history 
of the Church, and has bequeathed to us in his writings much of 
educational value. His “Treatise on Christian Doctrine” presents 
his views on the right use of rhetoric, philosophy and pagan litera- 
ture. If the philosophers have aught that is true and in harmony 
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with our faith, we must claim that as our own from those who have 
unlawful possession of it. ‘All branches of heathen learning have 
not only false and superstitious fancies and heavy burdens of un- 
necessary toil, which every one of us ought to abhor and avoid; but 
they contain also liberal instruction which is better adapted to the 
use of the truth, and some most excellent precepts of morality. . . . 
Now these are, so to speak, their gold and silver which they did not 
create themselves, but dug out of the mines of God’s Providence, 
which are everywhere scattered abroad, and are perversely and un- 
lawfully prostituting to the worship of devils. The Christian ought 
to take these away from them and devote them to their proper use 
in preaching the Gospel.” 

The Patristic epoch was a period of great glory. The Provi- 
dence of God raises up in due time men of great erudition and pro- 
found scholarship in His Church, whose destiny is to promote the 
honor and glory of God. A St. Jerome is God’s instrument to 
evolve a permanent, approved version of the Holy Scriptures. St. 
Augustine writes profoundly on the subject of Catholic theology 
and puts a great body of the Church’s teaching into organized and 
scientific form. All the Fathers are conscious of the Church’s mis- 
sion to teach mankind. They draw on all sources of knowledge 
with minds set on extracting the truth from the sometimes vicious 
extravagances of pagan authors. As evidenced by their extant 
writings, these great men of God possessed a thorough knowledge 
of educational principles that we are sometimes asked to believe are 
modern developments. 

“From the very beginning,” writes Dr. McCormick, “the Church 
adopted in her organic teaching many of the principles which are 
today held essential in educational procedure.” Her ritual appeals 
to the mind through the senses, requires the active participation of 
the faithful, and thus rouses sense, memory, imagination and feel- 
ing to the support of intellect and will. The principles that under- 
lie all real teaching—appeal to the senses, association, apperception, 
expression, and imitation—are given practical application in the 
Church’s Liturgy. The early Church did not theorize, nor did she 
indulge in psychological analysis. She followed the directions of 
her Divine Founder, and made the principles of the Gospels effec- 
tive in the lives of men. (To be Continued) 
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LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


XII. Christus Rex 


I. Tue Kincsuipe or Curist No Novetty 


Nothing could be further from the truth than to imagine, as some 
people might be tempted to do, that by instituting the new feast of 
the Kingship of Christ the Catholic Church sought, as it were, to 
bestow a new title or an additional dignity upon Him of whom 
St. Paul rightly says that He “has been appointed heir of all things, 
by whom also He (the Father) made the world” (Heb., i. 2). It 
cannot be too strongly laid down from the very start of these con- 
siderations that the Church never entertained such a design, for it is 
obviously impossible even for her ever to add one jot or tittle to the 
dignity of One of whom it is written that He is “the brightness 
of His (God’s) glory and the figure of His substance and 
holding all things by the power of His word,” and that “making 
purgation of sins, He sitteth on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, being made so much better than the angels as He hath inherited 
a more excellent name than they” (Heb., i. 3, 4). Our Lord’s King- 
ship, therefore, is no mere title fondly conceived by men and be- 
stowed upon Him somewhat after the manner in which devotion 
lavishes uponyOur Lady the titles and encomiums to be found in the 
Litany of Loreto. Christ’s Kingship is nothing adventitious; on the 
contrary, it is necessary and, indeed, an essential attribute of His 
personality. In other words, Christ is King just because He is what 
He is. 

What is more—and to overlook the point would be to miss the 
whole idea of His Kingship—we are not now speaking of the su- 
preme over-lordship which belongs to the Son of God in virtue pre- 
cisely of His divine sonship. Anyone can see that, by reason of the 
perfect equality that obtains between the three Divine Persons, the 
Eternal Word is Lord and King by exactly the same title as the 
Father to whom creation is peculiarly attributed, or as the Holy 
Ghost to whom the Scriptures attribute the ordering of the universe: 
Spiritus ejus ornavit clos (Job, xxvii. 13). There is no distinc- 
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tion between Person and Person within the Blessed Trinity neither 
with respect to power and dignity nor as regards eternity and holi- 
ness. 

The Kingship we claim for Jesus Christ is the Kingship of His 
humanity. In other words, it is a necessary consequence of the fact 
of the Incarnation that the nature so intimately linked to the Eternal 
Word as to constitute with it one infinitely adorable Person, has a 
strict right to share all the attributes and privileges of the Godhead. 
Hence, Catholic theology is in a position to claim for the humanity 
of the Son of God some things that are the natural attributes of the 
Godhead. Thus, we claim the title and dignity of King for the Man 
Jesus, because that man—the true Son of a Jewish Maiden—is also 
the true Son of God, for, say the Scholastics, God’s own infinite esse 
is communicated to that ever-blessed humanity. In a word Jesus is 
God! 

We are, therefore, entitled and even bound to apply to the Man 
Jesus the inspired texts of the Old and the New Testament by which 
His Kingship is clearly foretold and even graphically described. 

It would take up too much space were we to attempt to give a full 
list of the numerous passages in the Bible which either plainly fore- 
tell or at least hint at the royal sovereignty of Him to whose coming 
the nations were to look forward during so many weary centuries. 
On his death bed Jacob drew back the veil that shrouded the future. 
He was vouchsafed a glimpse, from afar off, of the radiant person- 
ality of the Saviour, “in whom all nations” were one day “to be 
blessed.” However, the earliest and in many ways the most amaz- 
ing prophecy of the Messiah’s Kingship was destined to fall from 
the lips of that strange personage, Balaam, the son of Beor. Taking 
his stand upon one of the high peaks of the mountains of Moab 
which tower above the valley of the Jordan, he viewed the Israelites 
encamped over against Jericho, though as yet on the Moabite side 
of the river. He had been sent for in order that he might lay a 
curse upon the invaders who, on escaping from the desert of their 
forty years’ wandering, had hitherto carried all before them. How- 
ever, so far from cursing, Balaam felt inwardly compelled to fore- 
tell in glowing terms the future glories of the conquering people, 
the greatest of which is: “A Star shall rise out of Jacob and a sceptre 
shall spring up from Israel . . . Out of Jacob shall He come that shall 
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rule...” (Numbers, xxiv. 17, 19). The whole context, not to speak 
of the unanimous interpretation of the Fathers, makes it plain that, 
when he spoke thus, Balaam looked far beyond the temporal des- 
tinies, present or future, of the people the smoke of whose campfires 
he saw curling up into the blue sky of that wonderful valley. In no 
son of Israel were his words fulfilled except in Him who, though He 
came out of Bethlehem, has His origin in God’s eternity. Thus it 
comes about that we must link together a prophecy uttered at the 
beginning of Israel’s greatness with one spoken many centuries later: 
“Thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, art a little one among the thousands of 
Juda: out of thee shall He come forth unto me that is to be the ruler 
in Israel, and His going forth is from the beginning, from the days 
of eternity” (Mich., v. 2). 

The chief exponent, so to speak, or the herald of Our Lord’s 
kingly prerogatives, is a king himself, that royal singer from whose 
race the Messiah was destined to spring. It is a commonplace with 
theologians and commentators that David is, as it were, prophecy 
in action. His career, in not a few of its most important phases, 
was a prophecy in action of much that was to fall to the lot of Him 
who was to be born of the seed of David. Many Psalms which refer 
to incidents that actually happened in the life of the king of Israel, 
are at the same time prophecies of Our Lord’s earthly career. There 
is no need to labor this point, for it is a commonplace in Catholic 
exegesis. For our present purpose it will be enough to refer to but 
one or two passages of the Psalter. At the opening, almost, of the 
Book we meet with the expression of a claim that, in its literal 
sense, could not by any manner of means be taken as literally re- 
ferring to David: “The Lord hath said to me: Thou art my son, 
this day have I begotten thee. Ask of me and I will give thee the 
Gentiles for thy inheritance and the utmost parts of the earth for thy 
possession” (Ps. ii.). The words are sung at the beginning of the 
glorious Mass by which the Church honors, in the middle of the 
night, the birth of David’s great Son in the darkness of the cave of 
Bethlehem. Only in that helpless Child, cradled in a manger, were 
these words truly fulfilled. 

Even more emphatic, and certainly Messianic, is the whole of 
Psalm cix. We priests are familiar with this sublime canticle, too 
familiar perhaps, so that we sometimes fail to realize all it means. 
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We first hear one Person, the Lord, speaking to another whom David 
calls his Lord. The speaker invites the other Person to take his 
place at his right side. In other words, perfect equality obtains 
between these two divine Persons. “The Lord will send forth the 
sceptre of thy power out of Sion: rule thou in the midst of thy 
enemies. With thee is the principality in the day of thy strength, 
in the brightness of the saints: from the womb before the daystar 
I begot thee.” Anyone can see at a glance that, though the Psalm 
is David’s own composition and though he wielded his royal scepter 
in Sion where was the seat of his power, even that great king’s mar- 
vellous career by no means exhausts the possibilities of this wonder- 
ful prophecy. As for the prophetic and Messianic character of the 
Psalm, no doubt is lawful for a Catholic, seeing that Our Lord Him- 
self quotes it in order to substantiate the assertion made by Him that 
the Messiah would be of the house and race of David. Nor is the 
canticle a mere flight of the poetic imagination but the fruit of divine 
inspiration : Quomodo David in spiritu vocat eam Dominum dicens: 
sede a dextris meis? 

If this isolated passage were deemed insufficient, one need only 
read those chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews in which St. Paul 
describes the priesthood of Our Lord. His teaching is mainly based 
upon this Psalm whose prophecy cannot have had for its direct object 
either David or Solomon, his son. Though the former gathered the 
materials, and the latter actually carried out the work of building the 
great temple of the Lord, neither of them could be styled a priest, 
since neither belonged to the tribe from which the Jewish priesthood 
was exclusively recruited. 

The splendors of the kingdom of the Messiah are graphically told 
in Psalm Ixxi. Here again it is idle to pretend that the picture 
painted in such glowing colors is no more than a somewhat high- 
flown description of the wealth and prosperity of Israel under 
David’s wise son. Even the blessings of Solomon’s reign were not 
such as those here enumerated : “He shall continue with the sun and 
before the moon, throughout all generations. He shall come down 
like rain upon the fleece and as showers falling gently upon the earth. 
In his days shall justice spring up and abundance of peace, till the 
moon be taken away. And he shall rule from sea to sea, and from 
the river unto the ends of the earth . . . all kings of the earth shall 
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adore him: all nations shall serve him. . . . Let his name be blessed 
for ever more: his name continueth before the sun. And in him 
shall all the tribes of the earth be blessed: all nations shall magnify 
him.” 

Who would care to maintain that such words were spoken of mere 
man, or that they were partially accomplished in the splendors of 
Solomon’s reign? The Scriptures tell us indeed that the latter’s 
magnificence surpassed that of all kings: magnificatus est rex Salo- 
mon super omnes reges universe terre. But in this, as in his wis- 
dom, he was but a type or prophetic shadow of the spiritual splen- 
dors of the reign of the King Messiah. In the Psalm both universal- 
ity of dominion and eternity of rule is prophesied of the “king’s 
son” : Solomon’s sway was over a small part of the world and ended 
within a comparatively short span of years. 

Isaias also foretold the royal power of the Messiah. There is, first 
of all, the sublime prophecy on which the Church dwells so lovingly 
at Christmas time: “A Child is born to us and a son is given to us, 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, 
the Father of the world to come, the Prince of Peace. His empire 
shall be multiplied and there shall be no end of peace. He shall sit 
upon the throne of David and upon his kingdom, to establish it and 
strengthen it with judgment and with justice henceforth and for- 
ever” (Is., ix. 6, 7). 

It must surely have been writing such as this that won for Isaias 
the title of “fifth evangelist.” We have here a portrait of a ruler 
such as never sprang from any known royal race. Were one to 
speak in such terms even of Solomon, the result would be a gro- 
tesque caricature and a blasphemous travesty of one of the most 
inspired bits of sacred poetry. No, Solomon bears not even a remote 
resemblance to this picture, but we who live in the spacious days of 
the reign of the King Messiah know full well that such are indeed 
the features of our King, although His dominion is not so much 
over men’s bodies as a spiritual sway over their souls. Again, when 
the prophet proclaims that “there shall be no end of peace,” we 

cannot fail to recall to mind the promise of the King of peace: “Peace 
I leave with you, My peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth 
do I give unto you” (John, xiv. 27). 
We must not omit from this rapid survey of the Old Testament 
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one or two famous texts from the prophet Daniel. And here the 
very first prophecy that comes into one’s mind is that wherein the 
seer interprets a mysterious and prophetic dream that had sorely 
troubled the slumbers of Nabuchodonosor. A huge statue, made 
partly of various metals and partly of clay, stood before the king, 
when presently a stone got detached from a mountain, crushed the 
statue, reduced it to powder, and itself grew and filled the whole 
earth. When the kingdom, typified by the various elements of which 
the image was made, shall have passed away, “the God of heaven 
will set up a kingdom that shall not be destroyed: and His kingdom 
shall not be delivered up to another people, and it shall break in 
pieces and shall consume all these kingdoms, and itself shall stand 
for ever” (Dan., ii. 44). 

A kingdom postulates a king: hence this description of the uni- 
versality and eternity of the last kingdom, that of the Messiah, is 
also a prophecy of the only King whose rule knows no limits either 
in space or time. This feature of the Messianic Kingdom is de- 
scribed in one of the most exquisite bits of word-painting to be met 
with even in our sacred books: “I beheld in the vision of the night, 
and lo! one like the son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and 
he came even to the Ancient of days, and they presented him before 
him. And he gave him power, and glory, and a kingdom: and all 
peoples, tribes and tongues shall serve him. His power is an ever- 
lasting power that shall not be taken away, and his kingdom that 
shall not be destroyed” (ibid., vii. 13, 14). 

In all these prophetic descriptions of the glory of the Messianic 
Kingdom, descriptions for the most part written many centuries be- 
fore the fullness of time, we readily detect not only a community of 
thought but even a similarity of expression. The same idea is pres- 
ent to the mind of every one of the inspired writers. It would bea 
very hard task indeed, nay a hopeless one, for an exegete to discover 
in human history a man or a period in any way corresponding to 
these glowing pictures. When we read these promises in the full 
light of the Gospel, we cannot fail to see their perfect fulfillment in 
the King Messiah. In fact, we are far better able to gauge their 
significance than even those holy men of old who beheld from afar 
off—through the mists or at least the twilight of the Old Dispensa- 
tion—those things which daily gladden our lives. Here we realize 
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the truth of the saying of St. Augustine when he explains the inter- 
dependence of the Old and the New Testament: Quidquid in Veteri 
latet, in Novo patet. 

It is impossible not to quote here one of the most amazing pro- 
phetic texts of the Old Testament, for it is not only an assertion of 
the Messiah’s Kingship, but it describes His character so precisely 
and minutely as to fill the reader with wonder and admiration. “Re- 
joice greatly,” says Zacharias (ix. 9), “O daughter of Sion, shout 
for joy, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold thy King will come to thee 
the Just and Saviour. He is poor, and riding upon an ass and upon 
a colt, the foal of an ass.” As one reads the words, one might think 
they were penned, not at the time of the rebuilding of the temple 
under Nehemias and Zorobabel, but by one who had witnessed the 
sweet triumph of the first Palm Sunday. 

From this astounding prophecy let us turn to the pages of the 
New Testament. Here it is impossible to pass even in brief review 
what St. Paul, above all other inspired writers, has told us concern- 
ing the Kingship of Christ. Nor can we allow ourselves to be de- 
layed by the gorgeous scenes enacted in heaven and on earth of which 
the Apocalypse gives us so sumptuous and tantalizing a description. 
One text will be enough for our present purpose, for it is the weight- 
iest of them all. 

The time is night. The place is a small, square house built against 
the side of a hill and having a cave-like extension on that side. The 
dwelling is one of a group forming an obscure village the name of 
which seems to have been a byword, for they used to say in Judea: 
“Can any good come out of Nazareth?” Yes, even the Supreme 
Good, God’s own Son, was about to come out of Nazareth. In the 
silent hours of that hallowed night a messenger from another world 
was in the very act of making known to a maiden of the village that 
she had been chosen by eternal Wisdom to confer a unique benefit 
upon the world by becoming the Mother of the long-expected Mes- 
siah. Without loss of her virginity she was to bear a Son—and 
what a Son! “He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the 
Most High, and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of 
David his father, and he shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever, 
and of his kingdom there shall be no end” (Luke, ii. 32, 33). 

Jesus, the Son of Mary, is also the Son of the Most High. Hence 
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also He is a true King, a King that is not only after the manner of 
other rulers but the Lord of the universe, for, inasmuch as He is the 
Son of God, His power and dominion is coéxtensive with the sov- 
ereignty of His heavenly Father. 

To sum up, Jesus Christ is King ex officio, so to speak, and by a 
natural and inevitable sequel of His divine Sonship. As Son of 
God He is Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last, the first born 
of creation, in whom creation is summed up and by whom it is ex- 
plained inasmuch as in Him, and through Him and for Him were all 
things made in heaven and in earth. 

The Kingship of Christ, of course, must not be understood in too 
materialistic a sense. Without doubt, as we ‘have shown, Jesus is 
in very deed the Lord and King of all things, yet He has no hesita- 
tion in telling Pilate: Regnum meum non est ex hoc mundo. Earthly 
rulers need not be afraid of Him as a possible competitor. Once, 
during His mortal life after the multiplication of the loaves, the 
Jews, carried away by a sudden wave of enthusiasm, sought to pro- 
claim Him their king. His answer was to flee into the loneliness of 
the mountains, for, as St. Augustine aptly remarks, it would be a 
very small thing indeed for the King of the ages to become the King 
of the Jews: Quid magnum fuit Regi seculorum regem fierit homi- 
num? (Hom. III. Noct. of the feast). All power, in heaven and on 
earth, was handed over to Jesus Christ: Data est mihi omnis potestas 
in colo et in terra. On the other hand, He has never sought to rule 
in the purely natural scheme of things. “Though Christ was con- 
stituted King by God,” says St. Thomas, “He nevertheless would 
not, whilst He lived on earth, administer a temporal kingdom in a 
temporal fashion: Christus, quamvis esset Rex constitutus a Deo, 
non tamen in terris vivens terrenum regnum temporaliter admini- 
strare voluit” (IIT, Q. lix, art. 4,ad 1). 

The Kingship of Christ, even in the temporal order, cannot be 
called in question, for all things without exception were made subject 
to the whole Christ, the complete Christ, to Christ, that is, subsisting 
in the totality of His human and divine nature. Nothing could be 
more definite than the bold assertion of St. Peter: “Therefore let 
all the house of Israel know most certainly, that God hath made both 
Lord and Christ this same Jesus whom you have crucified” (Acts, 
li. 36). 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


MIxTURE OF CoTToN SEED OIL AND OLIVE OIL IN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE SACRAMENTS 

Question: A cotton seed oil producer told me that he sells his oil to drug 

stores, and they mix a small percentage of olive oil (10 or 15%) with it 

and sell it as olive oil. If that oil is sold to cathedrals and blessed on Holy 


Thursday, are Confirmation and Extreme Unction valid when that oil is 
used? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The mixture described by our correspondent cannot 
be called olive oil, and is entirely invalid matter for the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments of Confirmation and Extreme Unction. If 
the greater percentage was olive oil and the smaller quantity cotton 
seed oil, the mixture could not licitly be used, but it would be valid 
matter for the Sacraments. We need not prove that olive oil 
blessed by the bishop with the various formulas prescribed in the 
Pontificale Romanum is the necessary matter for the Sacraments of 
Confirmation and Extreme Unction, for the Church has repeatedly 
declared those points of Catholic teaching. Pope Benedict XIV, 
in his Encyclical “Ex quo” (March 1, 1756), issued for the Oriental 
Churches in union with the Holy See, explicitly repeats the teaching 
on the necessity of using olive oil, and in Confirmation a mixture of 
olive oil and balsam, and though he permits the Orientals to retain 
their custom of adding other aromatic oils to the olive oil, the latter 
is pointed out as the absolutely necessary matter. 


MANNER OF ACTION OF ECCLESIASTICAL CORPORATIONS 


Question: If in a religious organization or in a diocese the Superior 
or the Ordinary is obliged by law to get the consent or the advice of a body 
of persons for the transaction of certain business, are the actions valid if 
they call only a few of the members of the board or must every one of them 
be called for the validity of the actions? READER. 


Answer: Canon 105, n. 2, prescribes that, if a body of persons 
is to be consulted, all who belong to that body must be convoked 
to give their opinion. The Superior or the Ordinary cannot act 
validly without asking the vote of the whole body, but he is not 
obliged to follow even the vote or opinion of the majority of the 
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body unless the law requires that he act only with their consent. 
Though the law does not explicitly state that, if one or several of 
the body of persons were absent because they were not notified, the 
ones neglected may appeal to the higher Superior to have the action 
of the board set aside as null and void, as is the case in election to 
ecclesiastical offices (cfr. Canon 162, § 2), there is no doubt that 
the action is illegal in the sense that it violates the right of the one 
or several persons to have a part in the proceedings. If there is no 
question of canonical election, we do not think that the injured 
members of the board can appeal for redress to the archbishop in 
the case of a diocesan board, for he would have no jurisdiction to 
intervene, and a complaint to the Holy See seems to be the only 
higher authority that could interfere. In the case of religious 
organizations, the higher Superiors—Provincials, Generals— 
usually have authority to intervene in the misconduct of the offices 
of lower Superiors. 


BENEDICTION WITH THE OSTENSORIUM IN CONVENT CHAPELS 


Question: Canon 1274 says that public exposition with the monstrance 
may be had in all churches on the Feast of Corpus Christi and every day 
within its Octave at Mass and at Vespers. Does this apply to semi-public 
chapels in convents, hospitals, etc., where the Blessed Sacrament is con- 
stantly kept? May chaplains of said institutions expose the Blessed Sacra- 
ment during the Mass in the morning, giving Benediction after the Mass, 
and again have Benediction in the evening? Some say that they may not 
because the Canon says churches. Others say they may have Benediction 
in the morning after Exposition during Mass, High or Low Mass, but not 
in the evening, unless the Sisters sing Vespers, for the Canon says at Ves- 
pers. Others maintain that “at Vespers” means in the evening or afternoon, 
for where in this country are Vespers sung during the Octave of Corpus 
Christi for eight successive days? These hold that if “Vespers” is so ver- 
bally interpreted, inter Missarum sollemnia must mean at least a High Mass. 
It would be well if there were uniformity in this matter. One chaplain 
says to the Sisters: ‘We cannot do it, it is not allowed.” Another, to their 
joy, says: “Certainly, the Church permits it, and desires it.” 

CAPPELLANUS. 


Answer: Public oratories enjoy the same privileges as churches 
in reference to ecclesiastical functions unless the rubrics restrict 
some function to certain churches (¢.g., cathedrals, parish churches, 
etc.). Concerning the two Expositions and Benedictions on the 
Feast of Corpus Christi and during the Octave, it seems that the 
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Code does restrict that function to churches and public oratories, 
for it speaks of churches only in connection with Corpus Christi 
and its Octave. Canonists hold that it extends to public oratories 
because of the wording of Canon 1191, §1, which holds public 
oratories equal to churches in reference to liturgical functions. We 
have consulted several commentaries on the Code about this matter 
and find that the authors do not include semi-public oratories in the 
concession of Canon 1274, §1, for the Feast of Corpus Christi 
and its Octave, and they should not, for the text of that Canon is 
against extending the concession to semi-public oratories. Some 
authors remark that the local Ordinary may grant semi-public ora- 
tories the privilege which the Code gives to churches and, by im- 
plication, to public oratories. The phrase “inter Missarum sollem- 
nia” means a Solemn or an ordinary High Mass, and the term “ad 
Vesperas” means the chanting or recitation of the liturgical Hour 
of Vespers of the Divine Office. 


RELATION OF SUBJECTS TO ECCLESIASTICAL SUPERIORS 


Question: Would you please explain the nature and extent of the obedi- 
ence which the priests owe to the Ordinary, to diocesan statutes and regula- 
tions? Is it canonical obedience or some other obligation that obliges the 
assistant priests to obey their pastor? VERITAS. 


Answer: There is no need of discussing at length the obliga- 
tions of ecclesiastical Superiors and subjects and the relation be- 
tween them. All manuals of Moral Theology deal with the princi- 
ples of the divine and the ecclesiastical law regulating those rela- 
tions. Before God the ecclesiastical Superiors have a greater bur- 
den and are under more difficult obligations than their subjects. 
Outwardly in the eyes of the world the position of an ecclesiastical 
Superior may seem enviable, but before God, the just Judge, the 
duties of the Superior are far more numerous and burdensome than 
those of the humblest subject. Apparently the Superior has more 
privileges, rights, and freedom than the subject, but the truth of 
the matter is that every privilege and right imposes a correspond- 
ing duty or obligation, just as every duty or obligation implies a 
corresponding right. Before a conscientious Superior acts in any 
important matter, he must resort to prayer for divine light, to in- 
tense reflection and consultation with those whom the law appoints 
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as his advisers, and even after all that doubts and difficulties may 
torture his mind. The subject who sees only his side of the affair 
is liable to forget the hardships and trials of the man in office. The 
writer has served both in the capacity of subject and of Superior 
and can speak from experience, limited though it be. Some of our 
readers will say that our philosophizing is all right, but that there 
are ecclesiastical Superiors who are tyrants and care nothing for 
the feelings of their subordinates. Yes, history proves that there 
are such. However, we have known men who when subjects com- 
plained a great deal about their Superiors, and when they eventu- 
ally became Superiors they were more harsh than the Superiors 
they complained about. The trouble is that some men are too sure 
that they are the only ones who have a conscience, and do not 
credit others with having a conscience. 

The priest in the ceremony of his ordination solemnly promises 
obedience and reverence to the Prelate, his Ordinary. One will 
readily admit that the promise obliges the priest to obedience in 
all the affairs of religion and in his life and conduct, but it does 
not oblige him to submit to all sorts of injustice and oppression. 
Correct, but let him be very sure about the injustice. As long as 
human beings take the place of God in the management of human 
affairs, it is possible that human shortcomings enter into their do- 
ings, and it is also possible that at times the subject has little or no 
redress for the injustice that he suffers. Nevertheless, the spiritu- 
ally minded man knows what his divine Model, Jesus the God-Man, 
suffered from the creatures whom He had placed in positions of 
power and authority. He will, therefore, rather suffer than throw 
away the priestly vocation and the tremendous powers of the priest- 
hood envied by the angels; he will rather sacrifice himself than 
bring disgrace on the Church which Christ established with His 
sufferings and death. 

Our correspondent wants to know the reason why the assistant 
priests are obliged to obey their pastor. Indirectly the obligation 
arises from the promise of obedience made at the ordination, for 
the Ordinary appoints the pastor and gives him charge over the 
parish and over the assistant priests. Besides, the law subordinates 
them to the pastor, and finally the assistant priests are members of 
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the household of the pastor and owe him respect and obedience as 
the head of the household. 


CONCERNING THE INDULGENCE FoR SAYING THE ROSARY IN THE 
Presence or THE BLessep SACRAMENT 

Question; Can the Plenary Indulgence be gained by reciting five decades 
of the Holy Rosary at a Mass from the Consecration to the Communion, 
though the Mass is not said in a chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is 
reserved, and can the Indulgence be gained in a chapel or oratory which is 
separated from the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament by a wall? Is it neces 
sary to meditate on the mysteries of the Holy Rosary in order to gain the 
indulgence ? Reiiciosus, 


Answer: The Letters Apostolic conceding the Plenary Indul 
gence require; (1) that the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy 
Kucharist be received; (2) that the person recite at least five decades 
of the Rosary before the Blessed Sacrament exposed for veneration 
or reserved in the tabernacle (Pope Pius XI, September 4, 1927; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, 376). As the text of the concession evidently 
supposes a church or chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is re 
served, we do not think that the presence of the Blessed Sacrament 
on the altar during the Mass is included in the above-mentioned 
concession of the Plenary Indulgence. Concerning the question 
whether the indulgence can be gained in an oratory or chapel at- 
tached to the one where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, it de 
pends on the location of the oratory and the way it is separated from 
the church or chapel in which the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. 


Some canonists have asserted that, if a wall separates the oratory 


(e.g., the choir where the religious community recites the Divine 
Office may be like a separate chapel), the Indulgence cannot be 
gained there. However, the Divine Office is supposed to be said 
(if there is question of the Canonical Office of communities that 
have choir duty) before the Blessed Sacrament, and, if the choir 
chapel is sufficiently connected with the main church or chapel by 
a door or window, there is no reason to assert that the indulgence 
for saying the Rosary in presence of the Blessed Sacrament cannot 
be gained there. 

As to the other question, whether meditation on the mysteries of 
the Rosary is necessary for the gaining of the plenary indulgence, 
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the Letters Apostolic by which the indulgence was granted speak 
of a “devout recitation,” The very definition of the devotion of 
the Holy Rosary given by Pope Leo XIIT includes, besides the re- 
citation of the Our Father and ten Hail Marys for each decade, 
the devout meditation on the mystery of salvation mentioned in 
each decade, The Holy Rosary does not merely consist in the reci- 
tation of a definite number of Our Fathers and Hail Marys, but in 
the meditation on each of the mysteries. Therefore, that medita- 
tion is required in any of the indulgences granted in connection 


with the recitation of the Holy Rosary. 


DeLEGATION FOR ASSISTANCE AT MARRIAGE 


Question; A certain pastor went away for a few days during the week 
and left a visiting priest, a friend of his, in charge of the parish. He did 
not ask the chancery office for permission, because there is no need to do so 
when the pastor goes away for less than a week, and he did not report 
to the chancery office the name of the priest he left in charge. The pastor 
knew that a couple were to be married but he expected to be back in time 
to marry them himself; in fact, he did not want to ask the priest to attend 
to the affair in order not to inconvenience him any more than necessary. 
In the meantime, the parties came before the pastor returned, and the priest 
left in charge thought that, so long as the pastor had arranged for every- 
thing, he intended to have the visiting priest assist at the marriage. Was 
the visiting priest authorized to assist, or is the marriage invalid because 
of lack of authorization? PAaROCHUS. 


Answer: The law requires that, when the pastor leaves the par- 
ish for more than a week («ira hebdomadam), he must get per- 
mission from the Ordinary and appoint a substitute, whose name 
is to be sent to the Ordinary who has the right to accept or reject 
the substitute. When the Code speaks of an absence for less than 
a week, it says that the pastor must provide a priest for the needs 
of the people, especially when peculiar circumstances of the parish 
make such provision necessary (cfr. Canon 465, § 6), but it does 
not demand that he get the approval of the priest from the Ordi- 
nary for a few days’ absence. There is no doubt that the substitute 
approved by the Ordinary has full parochial jurisdiction during 
the absence of the pastor; he can therefore witness marriages in 
that parish and delegate other priests to witness them in the same 
parish, 
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The Holy See has decreed that the substitute appointed by the 
pastor who with permission of the Ordinary leaves the parish for 
longer than one week, cannot validly assist at marriages until he 
has been approved as substitute by the Ordinary. The pastor can 
delegate all the parochial jurisdiction to another priest unless the 
law explicitly forbids delegation of some of the powers (cfr. Canon 
199, $1). The Code forbids all general delegation for assistance 
at marriage (cfr. Canon 1096, § 1), and declares attempted general 
delegation invalid. From the Declaration of the Holy See of July 
14, 1922, that a substitute of the pastor cannot validly assist at 
marriage before he has been approved by the Ordinary, one must 
conclude that it is beyond the power of a pastor to appoint of his 
own authority a substitute who has all the powers of a pastor. 
That seems logical, for, while he can delegate his powers except 
those which the Code does not permit to be delegated, he cannot 
appoint a temporary pastor in his parish without the authority of 
the Ordinary, who alone has authority to appoint pastors. We 
conclude, therefore, that the appointment during the absence of a 
few days does not authorize the priest to assist validly at marriages. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
Hospital Chaplains 


The article appearing in the August issue of the Review entitled 
“Hospital Chaplains” by William Schaefers is very timely. There is, 
indeed, a great deal of spiritual work to be done for the patients in 
our Catholic hospitals, and therefore the need of active, zealous priests. 
However, I believe the author has overlooked a very important phase 
of the hospital chaplain’s work, and that is the care for the spiritual 
welfare of student nurses. I have had a little experience in hospital 
work. To my mind the spiritual welfare of the nurses is being sadly 
neglected, especially where there is no resident chaplain. Many of 
these young girls are graduates of public high schools, and have had 
little or no religious training. When they assume the duties of their 
profession as graduates of a Catholic hospital, they are expected to be 
firmly grounded in the principles of their religion. But if, throughout 
their course of training, they received no other instruction except that 
which the very busy nuns were able to impart to them, it is to be feared 
that they will be a credit neither to the Catholic Church nor to the 
institution which trained them in their profession. 

Moreover, in many States a course in psychology is demanded in the 
curriculum of training schools. Who is to give the instructions in 
psychology if not the chaplain? In the State of Pennsylvania lectures 
on the following subjects are demanded: “The Machinery of the 
Mind,” “Sensation,” “Perception and Observation,” “Instincts and 
Habits,” “Feelings and Emotions,” “Attention and Memory Associa- 
tion,” “The Imagination,” “Thinking,” and “Education of the Will.” 
It will be readily seen that it is not safe to let anybody give these lec- 
tures. Nor are Catholic hospitals all located near Catholic colleges 
where teachers of psychology are available. 

There is a certain fascination for the maturing mind about the word, 
psychology. Since nurses are expected to know something of this 
science, they will seek out literature on the subject. But the field of 
modern psychology is largely occupied by the disciples of Freud. 
Hence, too, the necessity of guidance in the selection of books for 
supplementary reading. I have known Catholic nurses to possess and 
study widely advertised pamphlets on Psychology and Hygiene and 
kindred subjects, which were written by men and women who deny 
the very existence of a life principle different from that of the beasts. 

The Association of Catholic Hospitals and Nurses’ Training Schools 
is awake to the need of greater spiritual care for the souls of the many 
young women in our Catholic hospitals. But there are still many insti- 
tutions where these girls are deprived of instruction, conferences, so- 
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dality influence, and the stronge urge of frequent Confession and Com- 
munion. In every such instance this neglect may be traced to an old 
and infirm chaplain or to the fact that there is no resident chaplain. 

The need of resident chaplains for hospitals—for priests who are 
active and zealous—is apparent too, if one considers the spiritual needs 
of the nuns themselves. These consecrated women are exposed to 
many more dangers in the hospitals than in their convents. And yet 
they have not the same spiritual advantages. Monthly conferences for 
the nuns as a means of helping them to advance in spiritual perfection 
are more than desirable. 

Considering all the opportunities offered the chaplains for apostolic 
labor in hospitals as pointed out by Father Schaefers, and adding to 
these the great good they may accomplish for nurses as well as for 
nuns, there can be little doubt but that hospital chaplains should be 
men of character, of zeal and of boundless ambition for the welfare 
of souls. Perhaps if a “living wage” were offered to the chaplains, 
men of this type could be secured and would not need to fear the taunts 
of the diocesan pastors. 

Georce T. ScHM1pr. 
St. Mary’s Church, Scranton, Pa. 









CASUS MORALIS 
The Obligation of the Marriage Debt 






By Leo P. Fotey, C.M., S.T.D. 


Case.—In the course of a mission John, a missionary, has a penitent, 
Bertha, who confesses to him that she has been away from the Sacra- 
ments for over seven years. In explanation of her negligence, she 
insists that, though she is most desirous of receiving the Sacraments, 
she had been refused absolution repeatedly because she will not have 
intercourse with her husband. For months together she has refused 
to render the debt, inasmuch as she experiences no pleasure whatso- 
ever in marital relations but only a deep and ever-growing disgust. 
Under questioning, however, the confessor elicits from her an ad- 
mission that the underlying reason of her refusal is her fear of bearing 
children. All during the term of pregnancy she is simply tortured 
with anxiety, and, though her bearing of children twice in the past had 
no lasting ill-effect, yet it was a very painful experience and in her 
mind, at least, accompanied by grave danger to her life. She goes 
on to tell the confessor that, though she sees her obligation clearly be- 
cause of her marriage vow, yet she does not understand how God 
could exact this duty of her, when it is so difficult—in fact, for her 
impossible. Further, she feels that God has deserted her; she has 
worried so much about the matter and has been so discouraged by the 
repeated failure to obtain absolution that she has been tempted fre- 
quently in desperation to commit suicide and so end it all. The con- 
fessor, having heard her story, urges her strongly to renew her confi- 
dence in God and to the observance of her duty to her husband. He 
finally brings her to promise, not that she will render the debt (that, 
she says, she could not sincerely promise), but to make fervent use of 
prayer to overcome her fears and to make a consistent effort to live up 
to her duties. On this promise, John absolves her and permits her to 
receive Holy Communion. Did John act rightly in granting her ab- 
solution ? 

































Solution.—I. Theologians commonly teach that a woman is not 
excused from rendering the debt merely because she fears the diffi- 
culties of childbirth, but only when childbirth is attended by unusual 
suffering and serious danger to the life of the mother. As to the 
reason first alleged by the woman, disgust in the use of marriage, it 
need not be discussed at length, since it was manifestly untrue on her 
own admission. There are instances where the husband renders 
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intercourse extremely unpleasant for the wife and may amount to 
a condition that his asking is unreasonable. Hence his request can- 
not bind the wife to render the debt until she is assured that he 
intends to change his manner of conducting conjugal relations. But 
in our case it appears Bertha is subjected to no more than the ordi- 
nary inconveniences of married life and the usual difficulties of 
having children. Objectively, then, she is clearly obliged to render 
the debt to her husband. And since her refusal to do so over the 
period indicated by her amounts to a serious violation of her hus- 
band’s right, we have here a penitent who refuses to fulfill a grave 
obligation, recognized too by her as such, and thus she must be 
judged as lacking the proper dispositions for absolution. 

II. But, considered subjectively, the matter takes on an entirely 
different aspect. We may admit, if you will, that Bertha consider- 
ably exaggerates her fears and anxieties. We may even go further 
and suppose (as sometimes happens in like instances of persons who 
meet with difficulties in living up to the obligations of their state 
of life) that she even takes a melancholy pleasure in picturing her- 
self as placed in a rather unique relation to her Creator, as if God 
did not fully appreciate her condition and did not foresee her par- 
ticular case when He established the laws of married life. We will 
grant this, but still the fact remains that Bertha is suffering from 
an erroneous conscience, which arose from her neglect to take the 
proper means to allay this inordinate fear of anything that threatens 
her life. It is more properly a case of prejudice or repugnance 
rather than strict error about an obligation, but it is none the less 
truly invincible as far as natural means are capable of bringing her 
to a better state of mind. In the grace of God lies the only hope 
of changing her and procuring for her the courage to accept her 
obligations despite the recognized difficulties and dangers. His 


grace gives light that penetrates even the darkest clouds of fear 
and its impulse moves the will against that strongest of our inclina- 
tions, the instinct of self-preservation. For obtaining that grace, no 
more effective means is available than Bertha’s return to the recep- 
tion of the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion. This 
will be more effective than prayer unaided by the Sacraments, for 
only in her restoration to something like the normal practice of her 
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religion will her mind be relieved and grace working with nature 
correct her errors and overcome her fears. And may we not safely 
assume that in all her confusion of mind she sincerely wills to do 
what God demands of her? Thus, implicitly she accepts and pro- 
poses to live up to the very obligation which, because of an invinci- 
ble repugnance, she seems so explicitly to refuse to fulfill. Hence, 
she is not certainly indisposed to receive absolution. If he will, let 
the confessor absolve her conditionally. 


III. The further question remains of the injury done to Bertha’s 
husband by the temporary and tacit permission given her to refuse 
him his just right. The answer is that under the circumstances he 
can hardly be reasonably unwilling to forego his right for the time 
required that grace may work this change. This is particularly true 
in this case, where he has been unable to obtain his right, save at 
rare intervals, over a long period. For in thus allowing Bertha to 
follow her erroneous conscience for a season, there will be found 
the only remedy against her husband’s continued, indefinite de- 
prival of conjugal intercourse. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTION ON CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has published this Constitution 
for the purpose of establishing uniform rules and regulations for 
all Catholic universities and Catholic faculties at non-ecclesiastical 
universities throughout the world. The whole issue of the Acta 
Apostolice Sedis of July 1, 1931, is taken up with the Constitution 
(pages 241-262), and with a Decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities (pages 263-284), which gives spe- 
cific rules for the enforcement of the Constitution. 

In the introductory paragraphs the Holy Father points out how 
the Catholic Church has from its very beginning favored the 
progress of human knowledge, for it is one of the fundamental 
beliefs of the Church that human reason and faith do not and can- 
not contradict each other, but that on the contrary one helps the 
other. Then he reminds us of the first great Christian schools of 
the second century at Smyrna, Rome, Alexandria and Edessa, and 
of the great Fathers and ecclesiastical writers of the third century 
who were admired in their day for their secular knowledge as well 
as for their profound exposition of the teachings of the Old and 
the New Testament. After the age of the Fathers the schools at 
the monasteries and cathedrals kept alive the study of arts and 
sciences. The Catholic schools at monasteries and churches were 
the only ones that survived the storms of the migration of nations 
and the invasion of the cultured nations by the barbarians. The 
Councils at Rome in 1326 and 1353 passed the law that at all 
bishoprics and in other places where it was deemed necessary dili- 
gent care should be taken to appoint teachers and doctors for the 
teaching of letters and the liberal arts. In the Middle Ages the 
Church established the great universities which became famous 
throughout the world. Of the fifty-two universities established 
before the year 1400 not less than twenty-nine were founded di- 
rectly by the Popes, and ten more were founded simultaneously 
by the kings or princes and by the Popes. 

In the course of time, the civil governments withdrew many uni- 
versities from the tutelage of the Church, and, though the Church 
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had been to a great extent deprived of her freedom and of financial 
means, she nevertheless continued to establish schools of higher 
learning even in the missions in heathen lands. The great libraries 
of the Church, beginning in ancient days with that of Czsarea, con- 
tinuing with the Ambrosian and Vatican libraries, show what great 
care the Church took to perpetuate the monuments of human knowl- 
edge. Wherefore, it is mere malice to charge the Catholic Church 
with having made efforts to keep the human mind in ignorance. 
The Church does not fear the persecutor who kills her children by 
the thousands, nor the heresies which bring out the teaching of the 
Church with greater clarity, but she does fear ignorance of the 
truth. As early as the second century Tertullian said that the 
enemies of the Church cease to hate her when their ignorance ceases. 
Then the Holy Father comes to rules and regulations which are 
to be followed by all Catholic universities and by the Catholic Fac- 
ulties at universities which are not strictly speaking church uni- 
versities. 

There are six titles or main headings: (1) General Norms; 
(2) Persons and Government; (3) Method of Teaching, Cur- 
ricula, Disciplines and Examinations; (4) Conferring of Degrees; 
(5) Classrooms, Library, Laboratories, Salaries of Professors and 
Officials; (6) Transitory Rules. 

The last title is of special interest because it decrees when and 
how the new Constitution is to go into effect, and it also gives us 
to understand the importance that the Holy See attaches to the 
Constitution, saying that, if the Catholic Universities have not 
conformed their own Constitutions to the new rules and exhibited 
them to the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities 
before June 30, 1932, they automatically forfeit the right to confer 
degrees in the name of the Holy See. The entire Constitution be- 
comes obligatory with the beginning of the scholastic year 1932- 
1933; some articles of the Constitution are to go into force with 
the beginning of the scholastic year 1931-1932. All laws and cus- 
toms now in existence and contrary to the present Constitution, 
whether they be universal or particular laws and customs, even 
those that are not ordinarily revoked unless mentioned specially and 
individually, are abrogated by the Constitution. Abrogated are 
also all privileges granted by the Holy See to physical or moral 
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persons which are contrary to the Constitution (May 24, 1931; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 241-262). 


REGULATIONS BY THE SACRED CONGREGATION OF SEMINARIES AND 
UNIVERSITIES BASED ON THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTION 
CONCERNING CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 


The Holy Father says in Article 12 of his Constitution that the 
ordinances to be published by the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities for the purpose of properly putting into 
effect the laws of the Constitution must be observed. The Supreme 
Pontiff himself confirmed and approved the ordinances, and com- 
manded them to be published. 

The Papal Constitution together with the ordinances of the 
Sacred Congregation are to be the main portion of the Constitu- 
tions of all Catholic Universities. The particular needs of each 
(according to the circumstances and requirements of the various 
countries) are to be inserted in the Constitutions, but the Holy See 
demands that nothing contrary to the new Constitution and the new 
ordinances be inserted in the individual Constitutions of Catholic 
Universities. The text of the Papal Constitution and of the ordi- 
nances is drawn up in such a manner that the special requirements, 
in addition to the present set of laws and ordinances, can be easily 
added. If some state regulation conflicts with the present law so 
that a Catholic University could not without danger of losing its 
government charter introduce the rules of the Holy See together 
with the state regulations, a report must be made to the Holy See 
to get a special ruling on the matter. 


The ordinances of the Sacred Congregation were issued on June 
12, 1931 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 263-284). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Wedding Garment 
By Lambert Notte, O.S.B. 


“Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having on a wedding garment” (Matt., 


xxii. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Explanation of the parable in today’s Gospel. 
II. The Marriage Feast of the Lamb, 
III. Our share in the Marriage Feast. 
IV. Conclusion. 
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We are justified in asking how it was that the beggars who were 
gathered up at the highways and byways and were dragged into 
the marriage feast were able to procure special garments, and that 
the only one of them who did not have one was promptly turned 
out. The explanation is simple if we consider the custom of the 

country. At that time it was understood that, when a man of posi- 
tion gave a dinner, he would be dressed in a white linen garment, 
very much like a priest’s alb. We know that the rich man who 
despised and neglected the poor Lazarus dressed himself in gar- 
ments of the finest linen. Not only that, but such a host would also 
provide each one of his guests with a similar garment and make 
him a present of it. A guest entering the house would go first to the 
cloak room, where he would wash his hands and head from the dust 
and a servant would wash his feet. Then he would be offered a 
wide and long linen garment, which he could adjust by means of 
a girdle. When, therefore, the poor men from the streets had thus 
been dressed and groomed, their rags would be hidden, and they 
would look quite respectable. It was, therefore, a gross insult to 
the king that one of the beggars should enter the dining room with- 
out cleaning himself and without putting on the garment provided 
for him. We can easily see that this parable has a practical meaning 
for us, and that it contains one of the conditions which we must 
fulfil if we want to take part in the great marriage feast in heaven. 
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THE MARRIAGE FEAST OF THE LAMB 


St. John was favored with a glance into heaven, so that he might 
describe to us the marriage feast of the Lamb (Apoc., xix. 6 sqq.). 
He heard a voice like that of a great multitude, and of many waters, 
and of a great thunder saying: “Let us be glad and rejoice and give 
glory to the Lord Our God; for the marriage feast of the Lamb is 
come.” And he saw the bridegroom “sitting on a white horse; 
his eyes were as a flame of fire, and on his head were many diadems, 
and he was clothed with a garment sprinkled with blood; and his 
name was called: The Word of God.” The Bride, too, had pre- 
pared herself (v. 8.) : “It was granted to her, that she should clothe 
herself with fine linen, glittering and white.” And who is this 
Bride? St. Paul tells the Ephesians that the Bride of Christ is our 
Holy Mother the Church (v. 22 sqq.): “He loves his Church and 
delivered himself up for her, that he might sanctify her by the laver 
of water in the word of life; that he might present her to himself, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that she should 
be holy and undefiled.” Thus, we see that the fine and white and 
shining linen is the gift of the Bridegroom Himself, and is the result 
of His own self-sacrifice. And what about the guests and friends of 
the King and of the Bridegroom? They too appear in white gar- 
ments. “The armies (in heaven following the bridegroom) on white 
horses are clothed in fine linen, white and clean; the ancients sitting 
on their thrones too had white garments, and golden crowns on 
their heads” (iv. 4). The innumerable multitude “of all nations and 
tribes, and peoples, and tongues, standing before the throne with 
palms in their hands were also clothed with white robes (vii. 9). 
Again, “white robes were given to every one of the Martyrs that 
had been slain for the word of God, and for the testimony they had 
held” (vi. 9, 11). And how were the white garments of the 
heavenly guests produced? “They had washed their robes and had 
made them white in the Blood of the Lamb” (vii. 14). This gave 
them access to and the right of citizenship in the holy city. There- 
fore, the Angel in the name of the Lord said to St. John: “Blessed 
are they that wash their robes in the blood of the Lamb: that they 
may have a right to the tree of life, and may enter by the gate into 
the city.” Thus we see how the parable in the Gospel today is a 
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symbol of the marriage feast which the Heavenly Father prepared 
for His Son, and which began on the day of His glorious Ascension, 
when for the first time the Church Triumphant was introduced as 
Bride into the Heavenly Jerusalem and the Saints from Limbo were 
invited as guests to sit in the places of the fallen Angels, and the 
King’s Son Himself went round ministering unto them (Luke, xii. 
37). 
Our SHARE IN THE MARRIAGE FEAST 

We shall naturally ask ourselves : “Does this mean that now, after 
the Bridegroom has entered with His guests, the door is locked, and 
that we, like the foolish virgins, are outside and will not be admitted 
to the great feast?’ No, for when St. John saw this vision Our 
Lord was already in heaven and the Beloved Disciple was still on 
earth. Surely, he was not a foolish virgin, and he had Our Lord’s 
promise that he would sit at His table and also judge one of the 
twelve tribes of Israel (Luke, xxii. 29). Therefore, he counts 
himself and us amongst those whom the Lamb washed from our 
sins in His blood (i. 5); and the Angel made a promise to us on 
behalf of God, saying (iii. 5): ““He that shall overcome shall thus 
be clothed in white garments, and I will not blot out his name from 
the book of life, and I will confess his name before My Father and 
before His angels.” 

But what is that white garment which we must wear in order that 
we may be admitted at the gate of the palace of the Heavenly King? 
It is clear that the garment is not something merely external, since 
the heavenly king would behold the unclean interior and would re- 
ject us; for nothing unclean or defiled can enter His glorious pres- 
ence. We must, as St. Paul says (Heb., x. 22), have “our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience.” We must be cleansed through 
and through. That white garment is to be like that of Our Lord 
in his Transfiguration. It was his ordinary garb, but that same 
light, coming from His soul and making His countenance shine with 
the brightness of the sun, lit also up His garments and made them 
as white as snow. In the same way, our souls being penetrated by 
the light of God’s own holiness—that is, by sanctifying grace—will 
also shine in presence of the Saints, and will after the resurrection 
of the body also light up our human flesh and bones, so that our 
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whole nature will be transfigured like Our Lord on Mount Thabor. 
We know, therefore, what is required of us to be admitted to the 
heavenly marriage feast. We must preserve and increase sanctify- 
ing grace in us; for “as star differs from star, so it will be in the 
resurrection of the dead” (I Cor., xv. 41), that is, those who possess 
more of that heavenly gift and use it better by charity, will shine 
more brightly than others, and therefore give more glory to God 
and more joy to the other guests. On the contrary, those who do 
not cultivate the heavenly treasure soil themselves by their very idle- 
ness and contempt of God’s gift, and run the risk of being turned 
away from the banquet of the King. 

We have one great means of acquiring, preserving and increasing 
within us the beauty of the heavenly wedding garment. We have 
the Sacrament of Penance, which is the cleansing of our conscience, 
and we have Holy Mass and Holy Communion in which the heaven- 
ly Bridegroom gives us a foretaste of His heavenly banquet and 
strengthens us so that we, having been cleansed by Him, may keep 
our souls unstained, and as “pursuers of good works” may become 
acceptable to Our Saviour (Tit., ii. 14). 


CONCLUSION 


By the white garments of her priests and the ministers in the 
sanctuary, Holy Church reminds us of the necessity of keeping our 
souls unstained. Also at Baptism she gave each of us a white gar- 
ment, the symbol of our soul being washed in the blood of the Lamb 
by that holy Sacrament. But originally there was another meaning 
in it. For when the adults were baptized in Easter Night and re- 
ceived the white garment, it was on the same occasion their Com- 
munion garment, and they wore it during the whole week. We are 
reminded of this by the Easter Hymn Ad regias Agni dapes: 


Now at the Lamb’s high royal feast 
In robes of saintly white, we sing. 


But it was not meant that the newly baptized should lose or di- 
minish the whiteness of their souls afterwards, but rather they 
should grow in holiness. 

And as all the faithful are to be a “royal priesthood” (I Peter, 
ii. 9), we may all apply to ourselves the explanation which some 
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medieval writers give of the symbolical meaning of the alb. They 
say: “Its whiteness covers the breast to remind us that the inten- 
tions of our hearts must be pure; the neck, that we should willingly 
submit to the yoke of obedience; the middle part of the body, that 
we should keep down the desires of the flesh by temperance and 
purity ; the arms that we should become more holy by works of char- 
ity; the knees that we should be instant in prayer; the legs that we 
should not be self-complacent, but try to make progress in virtue.” 
If we apply and practise this advice in our daily lives, we may hope 
that by God’s help we may become more pleasing to Him, and not 
unworthy to be admitted to the eternal marriage feast of the Lamb 


of God. Amen. 















TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Extreme Unction 
By Tuomas P. PHeEtan, LL.D. 






“Is any man sick among you? Let him bring in the priests of the church and 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord” (James, 
v. 14). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction: God’s Love. 

I, Christ’s Compassion. 
II. The Last Journey. 
III. Extreme Unction, a Sacrament. 
IV. The Effects of the Sacrament. 
V. Delay in Administering the Sacrament. 
. Physical Results. 















God’s infinite love for His creatures is manifest from the cradle 
to the tomb. When man enters this world, the waters of regenera- 
tion wash away original sin and restore to him his ancient heritage, 
making him a child of God and heir to the kingdom of heaven. 
When actual sin disfigures man’s immortal soul, the Blood of Christ 
laves it from every stain. When spiritual hunger enfeebles him, 
the Heavenly Manna restores his health and vigor. Confirmation 
transforms him from a coward to a valiant soldier, Matrimony 
propagates the human race, Holy Orders raises up other Christs to 
teach, to preach, and to sacrifice. All through man’s exile, the grace 
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merited on Calvary by the effusion of the Divine Blood flows into 
his soul in abundant streams, routing Satan and his cohorts, dis- 
sipating the allurements of the world, overcoming the sting of the 
flesh. And when the fatal hour approaches and the enemy makes 
the last strenuous onslaught on his faith, God gives man the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction to hearten him in that precarious mo- 
ment, to strengthen him in the final combat, to sustain his agony 
with fortitude, to prepare for his judgment. 


CurIst’s COMPASSION 


God sent His only begotten Son into this world to save His 
children from slavery, to reopen heaven, to restore them to their 
ancient heritage. “For God so loved the world as to give His only 
begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but 
may have everlasting life. For God sent not His only Son into 
the world to judge the world, but that the world may be saved by 
Him” (John, iii. 16-17). The spiritual regeneration of His chil- 
dren was Christ’s first obligation, but His heart bled for their bodily 
afflictions and sorrows: “And Jesus went about . . . teaching and 
preaching . . . the gospel of the kingdom; and healing all manner 
of sickness and every infirmity among the people” (Matt., iv. 23) 
“that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Isaias saying: He 
took our infirmities and bore our diseases” (Matt., viii. 17). He 
raised Lazarus to life; He cleansed the lepers; He gave sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the dumb; He healed the cen- 
turion’s son, multiplied the loaves and fishes, changed water into 
wine, calmed the waves and the storm. “For we have not a high 
priest who cannot have compassion on our infirmities but one 
tempted in all things like as we are, without sin” (Heb., iv. 15). 
For Christ was born in poverty, reared in obscurity, died in 
ignominy. He was rejected by His own people, denounced as an 
imposter, classed with robbers, scourged, spit upon, crowned with 
thorns, and finally executed as a felon and a traitor. 


THE Last JouRNEY 


Death is one of the punishments imposed on Adam’s children 
through his disobedience: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread till thou return to the earth out of which thou wast taken; 
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for dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return” (Gen., iii. 19). 
In every man’s life there comes a moment when he must bid fare- 
well to relatives and friends, abandon the quasi-honors and pseudo- 
dignities of life, renounce the baubles of wealth and society, for 
which perhaps he has bartered his eternal inheritance. Stripped of 
the glitter and tinsel of the world’s gaudy apparel, he must appear 
in all his poverty and iniquity before the Just Judge. The sceptered 
monarch ruling the destinies of nations, the Croesus humored in 
every whim and caprice, the philosopher analyzing the most ab- 
struse problems, the lowliest cottager digging and delving to eke out 
a precarious existence—all must answer the summons of that in- 
exorable enemy, death. The saint, the sinner, alike await the 
inevitable hour. “Man’s days are as grass, as the flower of the 
field so shall he flourish” (Ps. cii. 15). What are his thoughts 
when the pale angel of death stands at his bedside, the yawning gates 
of eternity ajar, and he waiting till the hinges turn for him! Death 
recalls the beauties of salvation, the transgressions of the past, the 
sinful acts of rebellion against his future Judge. Little wonder, 
the words of Ecclesiasticus haunt his uneasy pillow: “In all thy 
works remember thy last end, and thou shalt never sin” (Eccles., 
vii. 40). What a frightful situation even for the hardened sinner, 
steeped in iniquity, plunged in despair! If he repent not, how 
awful his end!”’ It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God” (Heb., x. 31). But the just man, the repentant sinner, 
the returned prodigal, welcome the summons of the Master. “O, 
death where is thy victory?” (I Cor., xv. 55). It is the fruition 
of their hopes and wishes, the goal of an entire life, happiness with 
God in the mansions of the blessed. 


EXTREME UNCTION, A SACRAMENT 

That Christ instituted Extreme Unction as a Sacrament to invig- 
orate the passing soul on its journey to eternity, is a dogma of our 
faith. We have the words of St. James: “Is any man sick amongst 
you? Let him bring in the priests of the church and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord: . . . and 
if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him” (James, v. 14). In the 
last sentence the Apostle ascribes to Extreme Unction the nature 
and efficacy of a Sacrament. The remission of sins would be im- 
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possible unless the Author of all grace attached grace to the sign 
or action. Likewise the outward signs are present—the oil conse- 
crated by the bishop, the anointing of the senses, the prayers of the 
priest. Finally, the teachings of the Church and the use of this 
Sacrament since Apostolic days, the decisions of the Councils of 
Chalons, Worms, Constance, Florence, and especially Trent (which 
pronounced anathema on him who denied the authenticity of this 
Sacrament), are patent proofs that from the infant days of the 
Church Extreme Unction has always been regarded as a Sacrament 
founded by Christ. The so-called Reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury reduced the number of Sacraments from seven to two, Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper; and Luther, to justify his contentions, re- 
jected the entire Epistle of St. James as “an epistle of straw.” The 
Universal Church has never wavered from the Apostolic teachings, 
and even the Eastern schismatics of the early centuries—the Ortho- 
dox churches, as they style themselves—maintain in their profession 
of faith that Christ founded seven Sacraments and refused all union 
with the Anglican bodies except on this basis. Olive oil is the mat- 
ter of Extreme Unction—olive oil consecrated by the bishop. As 
oil has always been regarded as most efficacious in soothing bodily 
pain, in restoring health and vigor, giving light and reducing 
fatigue, the consecrated oil soothes and alleviates the pain and an- 
guish of the soul at the hour of death. Apostolic tradition has 
handed down the form observed by the Church of Rome, the mother 
and mistress of all Churches. A few words may have been altered 
by different Churches, but the meaning is substantially the same. 
In its administration special rites and certain prayers are employed, 
for the sufferer needs the aid of prayer in his agony. All present 
at the last anointing, especially the priest, should pour forth fervent 
aspirations recommending the passing soul to the mercy of God. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE SACRAMENT 


Extreme Unction produces many salutary effects, both physical 
and spiritual. It cleanses the soul from the residue of sin, restores 
peace of mind, banishes tepidity and sloth, overcomes insidious and 
violent temptations, and protects the soul at the moment of death. 
It imparts calmness, courage, confidence, and resignation to the will 
of God. It purifies the soul from venial sin, and even from mortal 
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transgression in certain cases—as in unconsciousness, speechless- 
ness, ignorance of the language, and other circumstances enumer- 
ated by the Council of Trent. It imparts to the sick man patience 
and fortitude to withstand his crosses. It not only burns away the 
vestiges of sin and purifies the soul, but routs the minions of the 
Evil One. Finally it often restores health and vigor, as St. James 
affirms: “And the prayer of faith shall save the sick man; and the 
Lord shall raise him up” (James, v. 14). Every priest knows how 
many are restored to health after receiving the last anointing, and 
many non-Catholic doctors and nurses marvel at the peace of soul 
and the calmness of mind which come to the patient after the visit 
of the priest. No one must expect a miracle after the conferring of 
Extreme Unction, but the relatives in every case should see that the 
/ priest is summoned and the anointing performed before uncon- 
sciousness ensues or the death agony begins. 
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DELAY IN ADMINISTERING THE SACRAMENT 


Some Catholics, deceived by the widespread tradition or delusion 
that the reception of Extreme Unction is a prelude for death, defer 
sending for the priest until the patient loses consciousness. Evi- 
dently they forget the secondary effect of the Sacrament—to restore 
the sick person to bodily health. Primarily they must remember 
the spiritual graces conferred on the invalid through the prayers 
of the Church and the holy anointing at the hour of dissolution. 
When the illness is serious, send for the priest immediately, lest the 
patient lose consciousness or perhaps pass away without the con- 
solations of religion. Even in cases of sudden death, summon the 
priest, since life is often retained even after apparent dissolution. 
During the same illness Extreme Unction may be administered i 
only once, but, if the sick man rallies, he may be anointed as often it 
as he relapses into the new danger of death. Never decide this in a 
family council: call in the priest and he will settle the difficulty ac- 
cording to the laws of the Church. 
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PHYSICAL EFFECTS 

In the goodness and mercy of the Lord, the recovery of health 
may be another effect of this Sacrament. That more are not re- i; 
stored to vigor after the last anointing is not due to any defect in 
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the administration of the Sacrament, but rather to the weakness of 
faith of those who receive it. The Evangelist bears testimony to 
the incredulity of Christ’s own people after beholding His wondrous 
miracles and hearing His heavenly doctrines. “Is this not the car- 
penter’s son? Is not his mother called Mary and his brothers, 
James and Joseph, and Simon and Jude?... But Jesus said to them: 
A prophet is not without honor save in his own country and in his 
own house. And he wrought not many miracles there because of 
their unbelief” (Matt., xiii. 55-58). The Christian religion has so 
increased and multiplied since Apostolic days that miraculous cures 
are not so necessary as in the beginning. Perhaps faith in the physi- 
cal results of Extreme Unction is no longer so strong as in primeval 
days. Yet, in every serious illness the efficacy and necessity of this 
Sacrament must be impressed on the sick. Even though it does 
not raise up the sick man and restore him to vigor, it restores health 
to his soul, smooths the pillow of sorrow, and awakens in his heart 
the glorious assurance: “Blessed are the dead, who die in the Lord” 
(Apoc., xiv. 13). 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Man’s Inhumanity to Man 
By J. M. LELEN 


“The kingdom of Heaven is likened to a king who would take an account of 
his servants” (Matt., xviii. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: General meaning of the parable. 
I. A master deals most kindly with one of his servants. 


II. This servant treats his own companion most cruelly. 
III. The master severely punishes the unmerciful servant. 



















God is the King figured in this parable—God who is the King of 
kings and the Supreme Ruler, God who made and who owns every- 
thing that exists in the universe, God who distributes according to 
His will the gifts of nature and the gifts of grace: “God who 
measures the waters in the hollow of His hand, and weighs the 
heavens with His palms; God who poises with three fingers the 
bulk of the earth.” God is the King, and of this King we are the 
subjects. Sooner or later, here or hereafter, to this King we must 
give an account of our life. Blessed is he who—through the strokes 
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of sickness, through the prick and call of conscience, through the 
inspirations of the Holy Ghost—is summoned by God to give an 
account now when His justice is tempered with mercy, when the 
source of grace is still flowing, when the days of liberty are still 
ours, when the possibility of acquiring merit is still in our hands. 
Such an advantage the servant mentioned in today’s Gospel had, 
and had to the full. When the reckoning is made, it is found that 
this servant (call him the governor of a province or a satrap, if you 
prefer) owes ten thousand talents—ten million dollars, according 
to our money standard, an enormous sum then as now. How he 
had contracted such a debt is not to the point. History tells us that 
gambling, speculations, embezzlement—dangerous games to winners 
as well as to losers—are no new things under the sun. 


Ir WE Coup Grasp Wuat Sin Is! 


The amount is great, and yet it is an imperfect image to express 
the immensity of man’s transgression against God; it fails to rep- 
resent adequately the debt of our sin. The servant’s debt, after all, 
‘was finite; ours is infinite, since any mortal sin is an attack and an 
insult directed towards the Infinite. The ancient laws, which au- 
thorized the creditor to seize a man and his family and cast them 
into prison or hold them as slaves for debt, were nothing compared 
to the terrible sentence which some day will be pronounced over a 
sinner hardened and unrepentant. Here and now the warrant is 
already issued; there is one spot in hell reserved for him, but the 
execution is held back. God, like the king in the parable, makes 
us know in advance the frightful destiny which awaits us, pre- 
cisely that we may avoid it; He threatens in order not to be com- 
pelled to punish. 

What must then be our rule of conduct? Reread the fragment 
of the Gospel: The servant, knowing his dreadful doom, betakes 
himself to supplication, the one resource that remains to him; he 
falls down and beseeches the King, saying: “Have patience with 
me, and I will pay thee all.” There is self-righteousness in these 
last words. The servant has never come to a true recognition of the 
immensity of his debt. He imagines that, if time is allowed, he can 
make all past shortcomings good. However, at the earnestness of 
his present prayer, the Lord of that servant being moved with com- 
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passion let him go, and forgave him entirely. We also must throw 
ourselves into the arms of divine mercy, humbly have recourse to 
prayer, and sincerely pledge ourselves to repentance and firm pur- 
pose of amendment. 

That is not what the servant had in his mind, for scarcely was he 
gone out than he found one of his fellow-servants who owed him a 
comparatively trifling sum—about twenty dollars. Instantly, with 
never a thought of the generosity shown to himself, he grasps him 
brutally by the throat, demanding immediate payment. “Pay what 
thou owest,” he roars, 

O hypocrite, dost not thou see that thou art about to irritate thy 
master and draw on thyself the thunderbolts of his indignation? He 
is good, he is kind, he is merciful, but so must be his servants; have 
a care lest he retracts his words of forgiveness. Nothing stops this 
human monster. It is in vain that the debtor, his own comrade and 
companion, uses exactly the same words of entreaty which he, {n the 
agony of his distress, had used, and using had found mercy. He is 
deaf to this humble supplication; he drags his debtor with him to 
consign to the custody of the jailer. 


SELF-EXAMINATION 


Do we not sometimes act in the same manner? This servant, who 
owes very little, stands here for our neighbor, a neighbor who has 
offended us in some way—so we Say, so we claim. And what is the 
cause of our coldness towards him? A word, a glance, a joke per- 
haps, which we have misunderstood. At any rate, the fact is this, 
that those whom we call our enemies owe us very little. Their 
wrongs are mainly in our fancy. And, even if real, they are nothing 
when compared to our wrongs towards God. Woe to us Catholics, 
if by our unforgiving spirit we grieve our brethren and scandalize 
those who do not share our Faith! Woe to us, for thereby we hurt 
the souls of our brethren and bring disgrace to God! “God is 
charity,” and, if there is no charity within us, we disprove Him, we 
mock Him, we dishonor Him, we give the lie to Him and His 
Church. Nay, we deny our membership in His Brotherhood, for 
the word of Christ is of perennial validity : “By this shall men know 
that you are My disciples, if you have love one for another.” Need- 
less to add that we make ourselves unable to utter the clause of the 
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Lord’s Prayer: “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” We kill the condition of pardon. And that 
is what happened to the unmerciful servant. 

The rest of the establishment, indignant at the sight of a conduct 
so cruel and so ungenerous, go in a body and lay the matter before 
the King; and he, summoning back the pardoned servant, gives 
sentence of condemnation in these sharp words of a just indigna- 
tion: “Thou scoundrel! I discharged all thy debt to thee. Shouldst 
not thou have had mercy on thy fellow-servant?” And in righteous 
anger his master handed him over to the torturers. In the majesty 
of His Divinity Our Lord added these words for all ages: “So also 
shall My Heavenly Father do to you, if you forgive not every one 
his brother*from your hearts.” 


SELF-PUNISHMENT 


Stern is the sentence, and yet it is a self-imposed sentence. It 
will be our own sentence if we fail to forgive those who have offend- 
ed us. For let us not forget it: God’s pardon is not an effect of 
His sovereign pleasure; it is man’s own state that fashions God’s 
verdict. The Lord in the parable did not rescind his pardon: it is 
the servant Who by his own unmerciful disposition made the re- 
mission of the debt impossible. God does not send souls to hell: 
they go there. 

“Condemn not, and you shall not be condemned.” “Forgive and 
you shall be forgiven.” “Be ye merciful as your Father also is 
merciful.” There is no precept that Christ has so often and so 
strongly inculcated as the necessity of reconciliation. Nor is there 
any commandment which men and women fail more frequently to 
observe. 


Man, whose heaven-erected face 
The smiles of love adorn— 
Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 


“T will get even! I will not lower myself!” they foolishly blurt 
out. Poor and proud people! They forget that every word they 
Say may be their last. Woe to them if their last word is one of 
hatred! 
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Some time ago, in one of our railroad yards, an official without 
any cause insulted one of the workers. In a dignified manner the 
laborer uttered words of protest which were heard with applause 
by those who stood by. Thus humiliated, the “boss” flew into a fit 
of anger. “When I come back,” he hissed, “I will see to it that you 
lose your job.” And be boarded an incoming train to go to the 
next station. “You may never come back,” some one replied. He 
came back—as a corpse. One more railroad fatality, and he was 
hurled into eternity. He was gone, still nursing his wrath. His 
power to injure his fellow-men was over. An accidental coinci- 
dence, you may say; yes, but God is the author of all contingencies. 


CONCLUSION 


One day St. Peter put the following query to Our Lord: “How 
often shall my brother offend against me, and I forgive him? Till 
seven times?’ Such sevenfold forgiveness probably seemed to 
Peter an extreme stretch of kindness. But our Divine Lord, desir- 
ing to show how far removed man’s calculations were from the 
boundless charity of God, answered: “I say not unto thee, till seven 
times; but till seventy times seven.” There is no limit to the duty 
of forgiveness. “The quality of mercy is not strained.” Again 
and again, and always, and everywhere we must forgive if we wish 
to be forgiven by the Eternal Judge. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


Christ Our King 
By James MacLoucu_in, B.A., B.D. 
“Pilate therefore said to Him: ‘Art Thou a King then?’ Jesus answered: 


‘Thow sayest that I am a King. For this was I born, and for this came I into 
the world’” (John, xviii, 37). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Christ is our King: (a) because as God He created us, (b) 
because He redeemed us from Satan. 
II, Let us reflect on: (a) the person of Christ our King, His 
words, His voice, His touch, His actions, His personality; 
(b) the testimony of even rationalists about Christ; (c) 
how He Himself leads the way. 
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III. Consider the object of His Kingdom: (a) war with our own 
enemy, Satan; (b) our attainment of Heaven if we are 
loyal. 

Conclusion: For all these reasons we should not only be careful 
to follow Christ but to be enthusiastic in our following. A 
few suggestions how this may be done. 


At different times in the course of the ecclesiastical year we con- 
sider Christ as the Babe of Bethlehem, as the Good Shepherd, as our 
Teacher (He is “the Way, the Truth and Light”), as our Re- 
deemer, or perhaps as our Judge. Today, in a feast specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose a few years ago, we do honor to Christ as 
our King. 

He is our King by every right. As God, He has made us, and 
we are totally dependent on Him. He has redeemed us from sin 
at the price of His own Blood. St. Paul says: “You were bought 
with a great price” (I Cor., vi. 10). St. Peter (ii. 9) says: “You 
are a holy nation, a purchased people.” In the Gospel passage I 
have just read for you we have Our Lord’s own testimony that He 
is our King. And yet we read in the Gospel, if you remember, how 
Our Lord after the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes, when He knew that the Jews in their enthusiasm “would come 
to take Him by force and make Him King, fled again into the moun- 
tains Himself alone” (John, vi. 15). Why was that? He gives 
us the answer in the Gospel for this feast: “My Kingdom is not of 
this world” (John, xviii. 36). In the world but not of it, His king- 
dom is not measured by human standards. It is only with the life of 
the soul that it is directly concerned. 

Let us examine this Kingdom and Kingship a little more closely. 
Christ is the King. There never was a King like Christ. Examine 
His words recorded for us in the Gospels. They are simple. A 
child or an unlettered person can understand them. And yet the 
greatest minds have regarded them as unfathomable. Already 
nineteen centuries have been spent in examining His teaching, and 
it is not yet exhausted. The proclamations of an ordinary king 
have their interest for a time only; the words of Jesus are ever and 
always new. 


Tue Person oF Curist Our KING 


Think of the voice in which Jesus spoke these words—gentle, for- 
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giving : “Neither will I condemn thee,” or “Father, forgive them.” 
Hear His voice again rising in anger as in His fierce condemnation 
of the Pharisees for hypocrisy. Those who heard Him speak said: 
“Never did man speak as this man speaks.” The disciples at Em- 
manus said when Jesus had left them “was not our heart burning 
within us, whilst He spoke in the way” (Luke, xxiv. 32). The 
very touch of Jesus could heal. “And they brought unto Him also 
infants that He might touch them” (Luke, xviii. 15). Consider 
the actions of Jesus. “He went about doing good.” St. Matthew 
says: “His life He spent for others.” “No man hath done the 
deeds that I have done.” See the personality of Christ our King— 
how the crowds followed Him up and down the highways of Pales- 
tine and even into the desert, not mindful even of where they might 
get food. 

Even men who do not profess Christianity are forced to admire 
the character of Jesus. One, a German, Strauss, writes: “He is 
the highest object we can possibly imagine with respect to religion.” 
That terrible cynic, Voltaire, had to confess that the grandeur of 
the life of Jesus inspired him with awe. The French naturalist, 
Renan, speaks of Jesus as the corner-stone of humanity, to take 
away which would be to shake the world to its foundations. An 
English rationalist, Lecky, says that in three short years Jesus did 
more to regenerate and soften mankind than all the philosophers 
and moralists. 


OsjEcts OF CHRIST’S KINGDOM 


How different, too, is Jesus from other kings in this: that He 
does not merely lay down His law and ask us to obey, but rather 
He Himself goes before and shows us how to follow. We shall 
have difficulties and trials. So had He, and our petty little trials 
are nothing compared with what His were. And He is constantly 
helping us, not only by His own example but by His personal and 
individual attention to each one of us. 

With such a King then as the Head of our Kingdom, surely it 
should not be difficult for us to be loyal in our allegiance. We are 
engaged, Christ and we, in a war against that archenemy of man- 
kind, Satan, “the prince of this world.” And it is unlike other 
wars in this: that we know that, if we are loyal, our King will lead 
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us to victory. We know further that loyalty to Christ will make 
us happy even in this life—that His burden is light and His yoke 
sweet. And we have further assurance that, if we are faithful to 
Christ in this life, we have the promise of eternal life in the next. 


ALLEGIANCE TO Our KING 


Why is it, then, that so many will desert Christ their King and 
follow the standard of Satan? It is because Satan has on his side 
the allurements of the world and everything that appeals to our 
lower nature. We must be watchful and follow close to the banner 
of Christ. And we should be more than mere followers. We should 
be enthusiastic in His service. See all the enthusiasms there are 
in the world in ever so many causes. See all the hero-worship there 
is in politics, in sport, in the various branches of art. See all that 
men are capable and willing to endure in the cause of science, or a 
discovery, or in looking for mere fame. Why cannot we take more 
of that capacity for loyalty and enthusiasm, and spiritualize it, and 
give to Christ? 

How can we do it? We can think of Him more often, bring 
Him more into our daily lives. Pray to Him with earnestness and 
sincerity : “Thy Kingdom come!’’ Visit Him in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Let our genuflections before Him be acts of homage. And 
however disloyal we may be at times, there is one resolution that all 
can make, and that is: whatever else may happen, never to be guilty 
of the terrible treachery of deserting Him altogether—and that is 
what happens if one commits a mortal sin. 














Book Reviews 


THE ANGELIC DOCTOR 


The brief but withal broadly comprehensive title of Maritain’s vol- 
ume’ permits a wider scope for his present admirable essay than does 
the apparently descriptive sub-title—“The Life and Thought of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas.” For the “Life” should ordinarily indicate a 
biography, pure and simple, whereas it really occupies only one-seventh 
of the book (46 pages) and within that slight compass comments with 
fair elaborateness on the comparatively few details it includes. And 
the “Thought” is not merely a philosophical inquiry, but is rather a 
demonstration of the uniquely practical character—the “actuality” for 
all time—of the Saint’s thought for the solution of all the intricate 
problems of life. One may hereupon recall Ben Jonson’s view that the 
myriad-minded Shakespeare was “not of an age, but for all time.” If 
the author’s wide and deep thesis might be suggested briefly in his own 
words, these two sentences might serve: “Thomism is a form of wis- 
dom. Between it and the particular forms of culture incessant vital 
exchanges must be made, but it is rigorously independent in its essence 
of those particular forms.” It is therefore not of an age—even of the 
thirteenth, the greatest of centuries—but for all time. It furnishes uni- 
versal principles ; but the ever-varying applications of the principles are 
particularizations in the tides of time. It is therefore immensely “prac- 
tical,” as may be illustrated in one paragraph: “As Thomas Aquinas 
united in his marvellously tempered constitution the talents of the 
men of the North and South, of Norman and Lombard; as he inte- 
grated in his doctor’s mission the Italy of the Popes, the Germany of 
Albert the Great, the France of St. Louis and the University of Paris; 
as he combined the treasures of the Greeks and the Latins, the Arabs 
and the Jews, with the inheritance bequeathed by the Fathers and 
Christian wisdom, in a word the entire contribution of the known 
world of his time, so his marvellously synthetic and organic theology, 
open to every aspect of reality, offers the intellectual tendencies peculiar 
to the various nations, and more particularly to the three just men- 
tioned, the means of exercising themselves freely, not in mutual destruc- 
tion, but in mutual completion and consolidation” (pages 82, 83). 
I have ventured to confer italics on five words in order to emphasize 
the “practicality” and the “actuality” of the Saint’s “Thought” in con- 
crete instances of peculiarly present-day importance to the peace of 
the whole world. 

1The Angelic Doctor: The Life and Thought of Saint Thomas Aquinas. By 


Jacques Maritain. Translated by J. F. Scanlan (New York. Lincoln MacVeagh, 
The Dial Press. 1931. 300 pages). 
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The very brief sketch of the Saint’s “Life” is followed by three 
Chapters with significant titles. The Wise Architect (who may have 
builded better than even he knew) “is our predestined guide in the re- 
construction of Christian culture, the steward and minister of that 
great blessed kingdom which the Church, in the admirable Preface to 
the Mass of Christ the King, describes as the kingdom of truth and 
life, of sanctity and grace, of justice, love and peace” (page 107). The 
Apostle of Our Time will enable us, if only we love the Truth as he 
loved it, thirst for it like him, and “are ready to sacrifice everything 
to slake that thirst, . . . really to understand—intellectu conspicere— 
the things he taught, and to be of use to the best of our ability, poor 
though it be, in that universal task of restoration in truth entrusted 
to him by the Master of History” (page 148). The Chapter entitled 
The Common Doctor “is merely an attempt to define the attitude 
adopted by the Catholic Church in regard to the philosophy of St. 
Thomas, leaving theology, which maintains an intrinsic and essential 
relation with faith, out of consideration.” These three chapters are 
followed by three Appendices (covering about one-third of the vol- 
ume): (1) Chronological Tables of the Saint’s authentic works 
(“taken from a series of synopses drawn up by M. René Labergerie 
and shortly to be published in book form”), giving the dates of their 
appearance (“which are partly provisional because scholars will dis- 
agree On many points and many important works are in course of pub- 
lication”) ; (2) Testimonies of the Supreme Pontiffs; (3) the Encycli- 
cal Zterni Patris of Leo XIII, the Motu Proprio Doctoris Angelici of 
Pius X, and the Encyclical Studiorum Ducem of Pius XI. 


The reviewer needs to commend neither the knowledge nor the most 
attractive style of Jacques Maritain, already so well appreciated through 
his previous writings. But a word of acknowledgment is due both to 
his felicitous translator (who has enriched the volume by occasional 
happy footnotes of his own) and to the publishers (who have given to 
Maritain’s essay of three hundred pages an attractive letterpress, wide 
margins, and stout binding). In contents and in form we have an 
admirable book, whose purpose is expressed in the Prayer of the Saint’s 
Feast prefacing the essay and in the Saint’s own Prayer which forms, 
as it were, an exquisitely appropriate colophon. 


H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


MARIOLOGY OF ST. JOHN DAMASCENE 


A new work on Mariology is especially timely this year, when the 
Church is celebrating the fifteenth centenary of the Council of Ephesus 
and honoring the dogma of the divine maternity of Mary there defined. 
Wherefore, we are doubly glad to welcome Fr. Mitchel’s recently pub- 
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lished volume on the Mariological teachings of St. John Damascene.* 
The author is a confrére of Fr. Friedel, who some years ago produced, 
also at the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, an able study of the 
Marian writings of Cardinal Newman. 

The central doctrine of Mariology is, of course, that which was de- 
clared at Ephesus in 431, namely, that the Blessed Virgin is the Mother 
of God. It is interesting to note in the volume before us how clearly, 
strongly and eloquently this doctrine is proclaimed and explained by 
the great Doctor of Damascus. The sublime dignity of Mary’s Mother- 
hood is declared by him to be that which is most vital in the teaching 
about her; it is constantly appealed to as the explanation of her singu- 
lar prerogatives and power and of her right to special honor; indeed, 
he states that it is the very reason for her existence, as she was brought 
into the world for the express purpose of acting on our behalf. 

The earthly life of Mary and the privileges that grow out of her 
unique position are also dealt with by the Damascene, and Fr. Mitchel 
has thus been enabled to construct an orderly and well-rounded treatise 
on Mariology from the data scattered here and there in St. John’s 
theological writings and sermons. Two especially interesting chapters - 
are those on the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption. St. John 
of Damascus is noted for his acquaintance with the teachings of his 
predecessors, and his monumental work, “The Source of Knowledge,” 
is their systematic summary. This renders his testimony to the _Immac- 
ulate Conception most weighty. Fr. Mitchel has quoted many beauti- 
ful passages in which the Saint pictures, now in one way and now in 
another, Mary’s initial sanctity—her exemption from all that is con- 
tained in the notion of original sin, her marvellous holiness at the first 
moment of her conception, her superiority to angels as well as men, 
her stainlessness of soul as well as of body, her freedom from the dis- 
orders and penalties introduced by sin. The importance of St. John’s 
teaching on the Assumption of Mary is seen at once from the fact that 
he has been entitled the “Doctor of the Assumption.” Three homilies 
that he delivered in his old age on the Feast of the Dormitio of the 
Blessed Virgin are a proof that belief in her bodily entrance into beauti- 
tude was expressed by a special holyday in the eighth century. He is 
regarded as the principal exponent of the historical argument for belief 
in the Assumption, and, while he speaks with the utmost caution about 
details and circumstances in the narrative of Mary’s death, burial and 
taking up, he does refer for her bodily glorification to an oral tradition 
passed down from father to son from former days. His theological 
reasons in favor of the mystery (such as Mary’s divine maternity, her 


1The Mariology of St. John Damascene, by Valentine Albert Mitchel, S.M. 
S.T.D. (Maryhurst Normal Press, Kirkwood, Mo.). 
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sinlessness and virginity) are developed by him with a persuasiveness 
and eloquence worthy of a great Father and Doctor of the Church. 
Preachers will find this book of great interest, since John Damascene 
ranks among the greatest sacred orators the Church has known. The 
elegance of his style earned for him among the Greeks the surname 
“stream of gold,” and this together with the rich content of his ser- 
mons makes it a matter of great regret that a large part of his homilies 
have perished. Some of his most notable orations were delivered on 
feasts of the Blessed Virgin, and the quotations from them in the pres- 
ent work give some idea of the qualities that made him so remarkable 
a minister of the word. Students of theology likewise will enjoy this 
volume—the only one in English, in so far as we know, that deals 
specially with the writings of the Damascene. For St. John constructed 
what may be described as the Summa Theologica of the Greek Fathers, 
an achievement that has won him renown in the Orient as its greatest 
theologian, and that largely influenced the development of Western 
Scholasticism. Finally, Fr. Mitchel’s work is a devotional book. The 
Damascene speaks in the accent of unaffected piety, and his Mariology 
shows him as one of the foremost advocates of Marian devotion and a 
model in its solid and fruitful exercise. J. A. McHucz, O.P. 


OUR LORD’S PARABLES 


The first volume of Fr. Vosté’s work on the Parables of the Gospels, 
which was reviewed some months ago in THE HOMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL REvIEw, treated of the dogmatic parables on the kingdom of 
God and its members. The present volume passes from the earthly 
period of Christ’s kingdom—its promulgation, establishment and prog- 
ress—to its heavenly period that sets in with the glorious coming of 
Christ and the Last Judgment.2 The eschatological parables are of the 
utmost importance, since they treat not merely of the last days of 
individuals, which come with death, but of the passing away of the 
present world and of the fate of all members of the race. But these 
parables of the last things also present one of the greatest difficulties 
found in the New Testament. As Fr. Vosté remarks in his Introduc- 
tion, the eschatological problem is as much a crux to the New Testa- 
ment exegete as the Mosaic question is to the Old Testament scholar. 
Modernism teaches that either Our Lord or the Evangelists were in 
error about the nearness of the Parousia, and thus it casts discredit on 
the authority of Christ and the Gospels and weakens faith in the future 
life. In fact, the Modernistic position on the eschatology of the New 
Testament cannot be admitted without a denial of the divinity of Christ 


1Parabole Selecte Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, by J. M. Vosté, O.P., S.Scr.D. 
(Collegio Angelico, Rome). 
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or of the truthfulness of the Bible. Though Our Lord did know the 
day and the hour of the end of all things, He was not commissioned to 
reveal them, and in this sense, as the envoy of the Father, He could 
truly be said to know them not (Mark, xiii. 32). But it was just as 
impossible for Him to be ignorant of the future as it was for the Holy 
Spirit to move the sacred writers to put down error. Our Lord wished 
His disciples to watch and pray in preparation for His coming, and 
therefore He purposely refused to instruct them about its time, leaving 
them in ignorance on this point for their own benefit (Matt., xxv. 13). 

Fr. Vosté points out that the chief cause of the eschatological diffi- 
culty is the apparently close connection between the destruction of the 
Temple and the end of the world as announced in the discourses on the 
second coming made just before the passion. But the difficulty is 
cleared up by a careful reading of the texts, from which it appears that 
the disciples had questioned Our Lord confusedly about two events, the 
end of the Temple and the signs of the second coming. Therefore, 
Our Lord spoke of the two together. The former was near at hand 
(“This generation shall not pass till all things be accomplished”), just 
as summer is nigh when the fig begins to put forth its leaves; but the 
latter was a mystery of God which no messenger from God, even 
though he be an angel, or the Son of God Himself, had any knowledge 
of as far as His message was concerned (“That day or hour no one 
knows, neither the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but only the Father’). 
The former was to be a figure and proof of the latter, but the time of 
the latter was to remain uncertain for the sake of vigilance. The lesson 
of the great eschatological discourse therefore was watchfulness: 


In order that dying he might come to life 
He lived as one who was to die. 
(Inscription on the tomb of Cardinal Aussia 
in the Basilica of Sta. Sabina, Rome). 


There are seven parables explained by Fr. Vosté in connection with 
this Synoptic Apocalypse, viz., those of the leafing fig-tree, of the man 
going abroad and leaving servants in charge, of the thief who comes by 
night, of the procurators appointed to distribute to their fellow-servants, 
of the wise and foolish virgins, of the talents and of the mass. After 
the conclusion of the eschatological parables the author adds a study of 
the description of the Last Judgment given in Matt., xxv. 31-46. 

As the title announces, this second volume treats, along with the 
eschatological, also the moral parables. In these latter lessons of Christ 
we are taught the chief duties owed by man to God and his neighbor, 
the right use of possessions, the manner in which mankind and espe- 
cially the Apostles should walk in the footsteps of Christ. Thus, in 
respect to the service of God, there are seven parables that illustrate the 
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duties of labor, prayer, repentance, humility. Seven others inculcate 
charity, forgiveness, mercy, modesty to one’s fellowman. The impor- 
tant subject of the right employment of earthly goods is explained in 
the four parables of the man who was looking forward to a long en- 
joyment of his wealth, of the man who built a tower, of the dishonest 
steward, of the rich glutton. The moral of these narratives was the 
tragic mistake of storing up for this world and not for the world to 
come, the grandeur of renunciation for Christ’s sake, the eternal fruits 
derived from temporalities used in alms or other good works, the wick- 
edness of those who devote to luxury what should be given the poor. 

This excellent work bestows more than it promises, for in addition 
to the parables it discusses some of the more weighty moral rules 
spoken by Our Lord in metaphorical form, and also two notable alle- 
gories of the Fourth Gospel, namely, those on the Good Shepherd and 
on the Vine and the Branches. Of the concise moral rules here treated 
some were for the faithful in general, such as the passages on the broad 
and narrow ways: on the houses built, one on the rock, the other on 
the sand; on taking the yoke and cross of Christ: while others were 
specially directed to the Apostles, as that they should be the salt of the 
earth, the light of the world, etc. 

The method followed by Father Vosté in his explanation of these 
great Gospel passages is distinguished by thoroughness, clearness and 
spirituality. Each subject is discussed under the heads of text, con- 
text, literal meaning, moral application, and history of interpretation. 
Each verse and word of importance is elucidated, while difficulties are 
not passed over. But there is nothing dry or merely academic in the 
author’s treatment, and his practical reflections and applications make 
his book very suitable for use in meditations and in sermons on Gospel 
themes. For twenty years Fr. Vosté has been lecturing five times a 
week on the Scriptures. The present work and eleven others on Bib- 
lical subjects show how fruitfully and successfully he has labored. 

C. J. Catran, O.P. 


SANITY IN MATTERS OF SEX 


Sex plays an important part in human life. Happiness largely de- 
pends upon the right attitude towards this basic fact of life. Thou- 
sands of lives have been wrecked by a wrong orientation in the sex 
sphere. The proper management of the sex life, therefore, constitutes 
a vital problem. 

To think that the sex life will automatically right itself, and that it 
requires no special attention, is a notion that has been thoroughly dis- 
credited by experience. Deliberate control in the realm of sex is in- 
dispensable to right human living. Reticence and reserve in matters 
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pertaining to sex are laudable, but to ignore the problem of sex entirely 
is a disastrous and extremely costly policy which at the present has 
very few advocates. It is now well admitted that there must be system- 
atic sex education and methodical training in purity. An apology for 
the publication of books that take up this problem is no longer necessary. 
To gain the right attitude towards the problem of sex a real under- 
standing of the meaning of sex is the first requisite. Professor Dietrich 
von Hildebrand deals with this subject.1 He shows that only Catholic 
philosophy keeps itself free from exaggeration in the treatment of the 
problem, and assigns to sex its right and proper place in life. Chastity 
appears not merely as a negative virtue that only represses, but as a 
constructive virtue which organizes life into a consistent and har- 
monious whole. The book is rich in beautiful and inspiring passages, 
and will be welcome to all who deplore modern sex laxity and wish to 
save mankind from the misery and degradation it has caused. 
Speculative interpretation of the significance of sex in human life is 
something that will appeal to a rather limited clientéle. The majority 
look for something of a more practical nature. Dr. James J. Walsh 
offers us a book of this type.2 Though the volume is entitled, “Sex 
Instruction,” it really deals with all the practical phases of the problem. 
Its comprehensiveness makes it a source of much valuable information 
and a very useful guide for educators and social workers. The author 
brings to his task the experience of a physician, which is particularly 
desirable in a subject-matter having numerous contacts with medical 
science. The modern theories concerning the relation between sex re- 
pression and psychoneuroses are carefully examined and corrected in 
the light of Scholastic psychology. Though the author deems sex in- 
struction necessary, he stresses will training and character education. 
This, of course, is in harmony with the best traditions and represents 
fully the Catholic point of view. It is especially important to impart 
the required information at the right moment so that it may do a maxi- 
mum of good and not come after irreparable damage has been done. 
As to this question of When and How the pages of the book contain 
abundant material. The author’s suggestions may safely be followed. 
The main thesis of the volume is the contention that sex in our age 
is overstimulated, and that this condition of affairs is exceedingly harm- 
ful to the growing generation. Our efforts must be directed towards 
eliminating sex incitement as much as this is possible. Until the public 
awakens to a realization of the seriousness of this evil and puts a stop 
to it, individual parents and educators will have to safeguard their 
charges against the corrupting influence of an environment in which 


1In Defense of Purity. An Analysis of the Catholic Ideals of Purity and Vir- 
ginity, by Dietrich von Hildebrand (Longmans, Green & Co., New York City). 

2 Sex Instruction, by James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York City). 
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sex looms so disproportionately large. In this connection the protec- 
tive value of the sense of shame is strongly emphasized. By their im- 
prudent attacks on modesty the moderns have almost completely de- 
stroyed the sense of shame. In many it must be almost entirely re- 
built; in all it should be deliberately cultivated as one of the most 
powerful bulwarks of purity. Those who know Dr. Walsh need not be 
told that whatever he says he says exceedingly well. 

Smaller in compass but rich in content is a little volume from the pen 
of Father Pire. The author addresses himself to young boys and 
adolescents, and speaks to them in a fatherly and impressive manner 
on the beauty of the virtue of purity and the ugliness of the contrary 
vice.2 The youthful reader will derive much inspiration and profit 
from these pages written with great earnestness, understanding and 
sympathy. Cuartes BrRuERL, D.D. 


8 The Heart of a Young Man, or Talks on Personal Purity to Boys, by the Rev. 
Lionel E. Pire, C.PP.S. (Frederick Pustet Co., Inc. New York City). 


SOME RECENT MORAL WORKS 


The thirty-third edition of Sabetti’s Moral Theology, the seventh 
that has appeared since the Code of Canon Law, was finished recently 
by Fr. Timothy Barrett, S.J., and is now in use. There are a number 
of additions to the previous edition, which came out two years ago. In 
the Addenda are fourteen new pages, which contain quotations from 
recent important Roman pronouncements, decrees, decisions, and also 
paragraphs on the interpretation of Canon 81 and on the cases in which 
an act naturally illicit is also invalid. 

“Handbook of Notes on Theology,” by Andrew F. Browne, C.SS.R. 
(Press of Blackwell Wielandy Co., St. Louis) is a “handy notebook of 
ready reference containing such matters as are deemed of practical im- 
portance, as well as such principles as will have a direct bearing on the 
solution of many difficult cases” in Moral Theology. The booklet has 
98 pages, is nearly all in English, and will be very useful for quick 
reference by the busy priest in settling the theological problems that 
oftenest occur in the ministry. 

Two new books on sex morality are “The Difficult Commandment,” 
by C. C. Martindale, S.J., and “Into Their Company. A Book for a 
Modern Girl on Love and Marriage,” by a Medical Woman, a Girl and 
a Wife. With an introduction by Father Martindale, S.J. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York). 

Father Martindale was asked to write a book on self-control 
for girls, but decided that this was not a matter for a man, at least not 
for a priest. Conversation is the best method of approach to this sub- 
ject, and a familiar talk on such intimate matters comes more naturally 
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from a woman, especially as she is better acquainted with the psychol- 
ogy and problems of the young girl. The three ladies who wrote “Into 
Their Company” have modelled their book on Fr. Martindale’s “The 
Difficult Commandment,” having in view especially the difficulties of 
modern girls and the vocation of most women to motherhood. The 
ideal for the woman of today as for the woman of the past is admit- 
tance into the company of holy virgins or holy matrons who were the 
glory of their sex in past times. The Church and society alike look to 
modern women to be faithful to the work of their predecessors as 
guardians of purity and makers of the home. Fidelity to the maxims 
of this little book is far more important for women than taking part 
in public affairs, social, political, educational and the like. 


J. A. McHueu, O.P. 








